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ELEPHAXTA IX 1579. 



^The Pagoda and Images are many and innumerable fhronghont the 

Qrientall eonntries. There iayet another Pagode which they hold and 

eeteem br the highest and ehiefest Pagode of all the rest, which standeth in 
a little nand called Pory : this Pagode by the Portingalsis called the Pagode 
of the Elephant. In that Iland standeth an high hill, and on the top thereof 
there is a hole, that goeth down into the hill, digged & carved ont of the 
hard rock or stones as big as a great cloyster : within it hath both places 
and cestemes tor water, very curiously made, and round about the wals are 
cut out & formed, the shapes of Elephats, Lions, Tigers, and a thousand 
other such like wilde and cruel beasts : also some Amazones and many other 
deformed thinges of divers sorts, which are so well and workmanlike cnt, 
that it is strange to behold. It is thought that the Chinos (which are 
verie ingenious workmen) did make it, when they used to traffique in the 
Ckmntrie of India. These Pagodes and buildings are now whollie left over- 
growne, and spoyled since the Portingales had it under their sulgectioDs. 
By these places may it bee coniectured that their Pagodes are still within 
the land, even till this day, speciallie where the kings and govemours are all 
of that religion, and keepe their Courtes and Palaces." 
John Huighen Van Linschotex, 
JJiscours of Voyages into }f Easta and West Indies^ Boke, I. di. -44. 
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OF 



ELEPHANTA OR GHAEAPURI. 



INTRODUCTION. 



FEW visitors to Bombay, possessed of any curiosity or liking for antiquities, 
neglect the opportunity of seeing the famous Hindu rock-cut temple of 
Elephanta. But on entering it, the stranger, not conversant with Hindu 
mythology, feels the want of some guide to explain the meaning of those 
gigantic and monstrous mutilated statues with their surrounding sculptures that 
fill the various compartments of the walls. They have been several times de- 
scribed,!* but these accounts are not generally known or accessible, and i^e 
want of a separate description is much felt. 

2. The island of Elephanta, or Ghabapubi^ as it is called by the Hindus, 
is about six miles from Bombay, and four from the shore of the mainland. 
Having a circumference of about four or four and a half miles, it consists of two 
long hills with a narrow valley between them that opens out somewhat to the 
south-east. It is covered chiefly with low Karandd^ bushes, interspersed with 
Tdd^ or Palmyra palm and other trees, and at certain seasons is very 
unhealthy. It was named Elephanta by the Portuguese, from a large stone 
elephant that stood near the old landing place on the south side of the island.^ 
This elephant was 13 feet 2 inches in length and about 7 feet 4 inches high, 
but its head and neck dropped off in September 1814, and subsequently the 
body sunk down into a shapeless mass of stones, which in 1864 were removed 
to the Victoria Gardens in Bombay. 

3. To the north of a ruined Portuguese building and about where the two 



* The notes have been moatly numbered, and wiU bef ound appended at the end of the description. 

t CarLasa Garanda. X Borassos flabelliformls. 



2 THE GREAT ROCK-TEMPLE. 

hills approach each other, not far to the south-east of the great cave, there was also 
formerly the statue of a horse carved in stone, " so lively," says Ovington writing 
in 1689, "with such a colour and carriage, and the shape finisht with that 
" Exactness, that many have rather fancyed it, at a distance, a living Animal, 
" than only a bare Kepresentation."^ Captain Hamilton, however, thought it 
" not so proportionable and well shaped as the Elephant."^ It seenlB to have dis- 
appeared between 1712, when Captain Pyke saw it, and 1764 when Niebuhr 
visited the island. 

4. The landing place is now on the north-west of the island, where a paved 
ascent constructed in 1853-54^ leads up from the shore to the front of the 
great cave, but at low water boats have to lie out at a considerable distance from 
the shore. 



THE GREAT ROCK-TEMPLE. 

5. The excavations that have been finished, or nearly so, are four, — a fifth is 
a large cave now much filled up, with only rough masses of stone left to support 
the roof; and a sixth is merely the beginning of the front of what seems to have 
been intended for a very small excavation — possibly two or three cells for 
recluses. But none of them are much visited except the Great Cave. It is in 
the western hill of the island and at an elevation of about 250 feet above high- 
water level. It faces the north, and is entirely hewn out of a hard compact 
species of trap rock. The rock has also been cut away on either side, leaving 
open areas affording entrances from its east and west sides. Mr. Fergusson 
describes it as of the general form now known as a chaori, or nuptial hall, and 
bearing a singular resemblance in size, plan and detail to the Dumar Lena, one 
of the finest of the Elura caves.^ 

6. The principal entrance — indeed the only one that can now be said to be 
quite open — faces the north ; and were the earth removed, which in the course of 
ages has accumulated up to the level of the floor, it would add to the effect oi 
the first view of this stupendous cave by revealing the basement on which the 
temple stands, with an ascent by steps each two and a half feet broad, leading 
up to the central opening of the three in the fayade. Over this entrance is a 
thick mass of nearly perpendicular rock overhung by small trees and shrubs. 
The impression on the mind may be imagined rather than described when one 
enters the portico, passing from the glare and heat of tropical sunshine to the dim 
light and cooler air of the temple, and realizes that he is under a vast roof of solid 
rock that seems to be supported only by the ranges of massive columns that 
recede in the vistas on every side, and some of which appear to have split or 
fallen under the tremendous superincumbent weight ; and the feeling of strange 
uncertain awe that creeps over the mind is only prolonged when in the obscure 



PLAN OF THE TEMPLE. O 

light we begin to contemplate the gigantic stony figures ranged along the walls 
from whWfc they seem to start and from the li?ing rock of which they are hewn. 

7. ; The view from the front of the caye is one of exceeding beauty, command- 
ing the fine bay between Elephanta, Trombay, and the mainland. From the grey 
dawn of morning till the shades of night close down upon it, whether crowded 
with the white sails of hundreds of fishing craft, or only marked here and there 
by one or two passenger boats, and perhaps a small steamer, it is an ever fresh 
and varying scene of beauty. And a few steps from the porch will lead the 
visitor to the site of an old bangala, which commands the prospect, to the south-west , 
of Bombay and its splendid harbour, with Butcher Island in the foreground. Any 
true lover of Nature * will feel himself amply rewarded for his trouble by the 
magnificent views to be here enjoyed. 

8. The accompanying ground plan will convey the best general idea of the 
form and arrangement of the parts of the cave. From the front entrance to the 
back it measures about 130 feet, and its length from the east to the west entrance 
is the same. It does not, however, occupy the entire square of this area. What 
may be called the porticos on the three open sides are only about 54 feet long and 
16^ feet deep. Omitting these and the back aisle, immediately in front of three of 
the principal sculptured compartments, which is of about the same dimensions as 
each portico, we may consider the body of the cave as a square of about 91 feet 
each way, supported by six rows of columns with six columns in each row, — except 
at the comers, and where the uniformity is broken on the west side to make room 
for the shrine or Sacellum^ which occupies a space equal to that enclosed by four 
of the columns. The plan shows very distinctly too the irregularities of the 
dimensions — irregularities that do not at first sight strike the eye, but which 
prevail in most cave-temples. By actual measurement it is found that scarcely 
two columns are exactly alike in the sizes of even their principal details, and often 
are not even square, nor three of them in a line. The angles at the comers 
differ considerably from right angles, and the depth of the cave as well as its 
height varies very considerably in the east and west sides. 

9. The porticos have each two pillars and two pilasters or demi-columns in 
front. The columns are very massy, and were originally twenty-six in number 
with sixteen half columns. But eight of the separate pillars have been destroyed 
and others are much injured. As neither the floor nor the roof are perfectly 
horizontal, they vary in height from 15 to 17 feet. The aisle at the back has a 
chamber at each end of it 16 feet by 17^ or 18 feet. The portico on the east 
side opens into a court, from which an ascent of a few steps on the south leads 
into a smaller cave, whose extreme dimensions, however, are 89 feet in length 
by 56 in depth. It consists of an open veranda with open chapels at each end, 
and a shrine or adytum at the back, with a pradakshina or passage for circuraam- 
bulation, about eight and a hall feet wide, quite round it. At the other end of the 
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great hall is also an open court with a large water-cistern on the sonth side, of 
which a large portion of the roof has fallen in, and with other dehris now almost 
quite fills it up ; and at the west side of this court is a small open chapel with a 
linga shrine at the back. 

10. The principal architectural feature of this and of nearly all other caye 
temples is the pillars. Mr. Fergusson, the greatest authority on Indian architec- 
ture, thinks that while most of the details in the rock excavations of this countrj 
are mere repetitions in stone of the wooden forms prevalent in the ci?il archi- 
tecture of the age when they were first cut, the pillars are an exception to this 
rule, and '^ seem never to have been of wood," yet he admits thafc in one of the 
oldest examples he can adduce '* the capital is merely a wooden ornament repeated 
in stone."® Now in very many of the earlier caves the pillars are plain octagons 
without base or capital,— one of the most natural forms into which to fashion 
wooden pillars ; and even where they become more elaborately carved there is no 
difficulty in matching them with the wooden columns in many of the Jaina temples 
of Gujarat and even in modern Hindu houses. It was to be expected, however, that 
immediately that pillars came to be carved in the more brittle material of stone 
they would be considerably increased in diameter, which again would admit of 
new forms of mouldings, so that the original wooden prototypes would be early 
lost sight of. And after the cutting of Eock Temples had been practised for eight, 
or ten, or more centuries it could scarcely be expected that in those of Elephanta 
we should find the traces of such originals very distinctly marked : still it would 
not be very difficult, were this the place, to show by existing examples the gradual 
transformation of wooden forms into the Elephanta type of column. These pillars 
have not all exactly the same dimensions and proportions, — but as in the 
example represented in the figure, — we have in all — first a square shaft about 
3 feet 4 inches each way rising to nearly half the total height or 8. feet, the upper 
16 inches of which is bound about as it were by a band of very slight projection ; 
the next 2 inches is octagonal, and on the shoulders thus formed, on all the columns 
within the square of the temple and on those of the west porch, sit small figures 
of Ganesha or some other deva. Above this 7 inches has shallow flutes — 
thirty-two in the circumference, and the next 6 inches in height is octagonal. 
From this springs the fluted neck of the column 3 feet in length, and diminish- 
ing from 3 feet 1 inch to 2 feet 9 inches, the flutes ending in projecting 
cusps under a thin beaded torus, and over this a second line of cusps project 
and curve outwards under a thin fillet. On this again rests the compressed- 
cushion shaped capital 1 foot 9^ in. thick, and projecting about 16 inches 
beyond the face of the pillar ; the middle of this capital is bound by a narrow flat 
band breaking its sixty-four flutes. Above is a circular neck 3 inches deep 
and then a square plinth of the same width as the base, and about 8 inches deep. 
This last and the abacus or bracket it supports are plainly enough imitations of 
wooden details. The bracket slopes away upwards on each side to the architrave 
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in a series of fanciful Bcrolls divided, or connected, by a band over ILeir middle. 
The architraves — also imitations of wooden beams — ran generally from east to 
west across the cave — the exceptions being the lintels over the east and west 
entrances, and those connecting the two inner pillars of the east portico, and the 
two pillars in front of the cost face of the shrine. In the latter case the arohi- 
traves are returned so as not to run in above the ebrine, 

11. Almost the only other architectural features are the door jambs and the 
bases anderthc front and sides of the main cave and its adjuncts and nnder some 
of the sculptured compartments. These latter are all of one pattern, — that 
shown in the illustration, 

12. This temple has not been regnlarly nsed as a place of worship for gene- 
rations, nor do we know certainly when or why it ceased to be so nsed, but it ia at 
least probable that the Portuguese, in their fanatical zeal against the Hinda form 
of idolatry, desecrated the temple in the early pact of the sixteenth century ?^ Still 
on occasions of Shaiva festivals it is used, eepecially by Hindus of the Banian 
caste; and at the Skivaidtri festival — ^just before the 6ret new moon" falling 
after the middle of February — a religious fair is held here. Now as this is the 
greatest of the S/iaiva festivals, the occurrence of this fair at Klepbanta seems to 
indicate that it must once have been the principal, if not the oldest, temple of 
Shiva in the neighbourhood. 

13. But the stranger mnst not forget that a Hindu temple has very little 
analogy to a Christian chorch : it is not a place for public prayer, or religions 
instruction in any recognised form. Except perhaps on a few special occasions, 
there are not even fixed honra for the ceremonials. Every one goes as it suits bis 
own convenience, repeats his prayer, prostrates himself before the idol, and lays 
down his offering : if there is a fair he goes out into the crowd and purchases 
sweetraests and perhaps toys for his children. His ideas in coming to worship 
are not nsually — scarcely ever connected with Lis neglect of duty, his deficiencies 
in truth, honesty, or morality, or the expiation of the guilt of such offences. His 
prayers are regarded as charms or spells, and his offerings as bribes that his god 
may prosper him in his nndertakings and satisfy his wishes — nithout regard to 
these being honourable or selfish, virtuous or criminal and vicions. The worship 
is believed to be in itself meritorious — an opus operatum in fact — and therefore 
worthy of the utmost attention on the part of the worshipper ; hence those 
devoted to his worship spare no pains in performing the ceremonies required of 
them by theit ehdatras. The nature of this worship is illustrated by the legend 
of the origin of the ShivardtrP^ festival given in the BbavishyB Purana. A fo- 
rester, it is said, being benighted in the woods the night before the new moon of 
Ph^lgona, took refuge in a Bilva tree, and kept awake by the fear of wild beasts, 
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be imt'AmaUnij ulwui red iLe js^onaaa cr ngQ of Ac i^i^ TTiiMft BoSfciag 
t> art W «H ctGgel tokceptbcfHt; awl Ifarowi^ dova origi <rf tW taee. som* 
«f Iktai fefl «• • dacrted li'a^ sear ite fcot, nd Ah he MMwixam^ ^miC^miI 
tfce feceeribed (Saiag. Ben; deatrojed aext d^ ly s tigs, A* HcaacH^en of 
fMM enM to tWTf off liif ^uit to tfce iaienal legicm, hot woe of -p o td lij the 
MTTMrta fif •rSlia'a, »ho merely bcnuM (^ bis nnJiutafj ilieii imiw itf ikc 
Jikiv<a-4tri riU» dMaedhim m tl>cir«,«»d carried hi» off mtricfh. HoMe tW 
tjtmmmtt <A tloa ritosl k nxuideRd h aa ezpiatioa of aO sib*, a Heaaa of 
sU«K)&g all dMtna in thii life and final libentiaD in the aexL 

1 4. 9or do tfce Hindns all wonlnp the ume gods, lliar AiTaa aBiialiiia 
wonl»ff«l the pciwen of nature penoaificd,— •aeb as /adro, the god (A th—ji..' 
aa>l raia ; Varvna, the god of the skj ; Agmi, tlte god of fire ; Jfifra. the Hm ; 
t'»h/u, tli« dawa ; tbe MaruU or ainds ; Budra, the god t4 stoma ; £c Bat 
pfHiafe a« far back as tbe Cbristiaa era Iboee wbo were not Boddhisla bc;gaai to 
iatrodoec new gods, and to connect the names and appellations of tbe <Jd goda 
wHb B«v aad grtaHj degraded characters. And bj tbe dgbtb oentnij, these bad 
attained the sapremacy ; tbdr followers persecnted tbe Boddbista, and somewhat 
later t4«a> U/ bare extenaiDated tbem. Tbe Brabmus — tbe crcatoia and seU- 
eotmiitaUni priests lA Ibcse new gods — of coorse acquired onlimited inflaenc« orer 
tb« minds of tbe pciple. Bot eren Brabnuiu differed aboat the god entitled to 
highest wonbip and bis chsrscter ; and so tbere are at leant six distinct sects, — 
I. 11t« Hhair>iu who worship Sbira; 2. Tbe Vm$hnaoai wbo r^mrd Vi^hno 
as SDpreme ; 3. Tbe Sauryeu or worshippers of Sorfa — tbe son ; I. The 
O'inap'ttjf'iM ief lAei to Oaopati or Gaoesba — tbe elephant-beaded god of wisdom ; 
Er. Tlie ffMtklfu wbo adr^e Bbar&ni or Farrulj — ^tbe Shakti of gbira — the goddess 
of aatnre, in )t«f rarioni f<mns ; and C. The Bhdgavatas wbo recognise all tbe Gre 
dirjnili<M e'lhsll/. Bnt the great mass of tbe people belong to Uie Shaiva, 
Vai/ffinaoa, "r ff/idkta lecta. Each sect again is divided into different schools : 
Ibns, lbs exclaiire Shaipeu allow no worship to be paid to Yislmn," bat the 
ffm/irtUii th'^ogli tlief mdntain the snpremacj of Sbira above all tbe olbei gods, 
7«t direct them also to be worshipped in snbordination to him. 

Now as all tbe scalptnres relate to this Shiva, in order to nndeistaod 
tbrnn we mnst attend to bin liUt-iry. Etjmologically his name implies 'he of 
wb'/m grr/Wtb, increase, or proBpority ia,' and lie is the persoDification of tbe 
dactirs power of natare, — boner, in noiiia roHpcct^, not unliJce Savitri (the progenil 
of tbe Vedas. lie is cullod the ' Wt^uror o( tbo Eight Forme,' as being ideni 
with Kartb, WaW, Air, firo, t:ihur, Ibo Bun, the Moon, and tbe Sacrificer 
rides on the bull called Mnuiii uh his vdkuna or vehicle, just as Indra is boTBtt 
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the elephant Airavatl, and Bhavdni on lier tiger : be has many names as laha or 
Tshwara, Makeskwara, Rudra, Hara, Shanlara, Skambhti,^^ Makddevaor Muhesha, 
Ma/idialeskwara,* Trilochari'^ Shriranga,^ Ehutandiha or Bhuteska, — the lord 
L>f demonB, &c. — a thousand in all.'* His creat is the new moon — sometimes de- 
scribed as a third eye, thongh this eye is distinct from the crescent and is placed 
vertically in the hrow. His uaaal symbol is b. iriskula or trident; and he is 
abundantly decked with serpents, wearing them as a necklace, aa ear-rings4 
about his wrists, arms, waist, &c. ; and he is often represented with a pendent 
collar of human sculls. || Sometimes he is represented with two hands, at others 
with four, eight, or ten, and with five faces ; besides the trishula he often holds 
in one of his hands the pasha — a rope or noose for binding and strangling those 
with whom he is oSeuded, in another the gadha or parasha — a battle dob, 
and in a third an antelope or hare (Mriyu), whilst Ganga or the Ganges is repre- 
sented as a female head among his hair. Hie loins are wrapped in a tiger skin. 
His appropriate seat is Mount Kailaia, — every splinter of whose rocks is an in- 
estimable gem ; and his terrestrial haants are among the lofty llintdlaya, whence 
flow the great rivers that fertilize Hindustan, and from this he takes the title of 
Girislia — ' Lord of the Mountains,' and thus probably he absorbed the Vedic 
nameof Rudra§ ' god of storms,' whilst Lis wife is Pdruati — ' the monntain-bom, 
and Diirgd — ' daughter of mountains.' Associated with the eternal snows of these 
mountains, he was viewed as a penitent oi ascetic, and the chief of ascetics, with 
a great many corresponding names.'* This penance he is fabled to have begun 
on the death of bis consort Sati, the daughter of Daksha, who put an end to 
herself from grief because she and her hnsband were not invited to a great 
sacrifice her father made, and to which he invited all the other gods. 

IC. Originally Shiva was most probably a popular god of the aboriginal tribes 
of the Dekhan, but adopted by the Brahmans under the designation of Mahddeva 
or the great god,''' the Sun-god, the source of nourishment, fertility, and in- 
crease, and by those of the south especially he was invested with the triple func- 
tions of creation, preservation, and destruction or change. To him are sacred 
the Aahoka\ shrab — remarkable for its exquisite beauty when in full bloom ; the 
Nirgundi** ; and the BUva,\\ also known by the names of Malura and Shriphul— 
of the flowers of which Sliiva alone wears a chaplet, and which are offered to 
him only and to no other god. And lastly, his symbol and most frequent form 
of image is the lAnga, identical with the ithyphallic emblem of ancient Egypt 
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8 THE GREAT ROCK-TEMPLE, 

and Greece.^^ From this symbol the Shaiva worshippers of southern India 
take the name of Lingdita}^ When it was first adopted, however, it is very 
difficult to say; it is not mentioned in any of the Yedio hymns or Brah- 
manas — the most ancient religions books of the Hindus ; and it is only when 
we come to the great epics — the Mahdbkdrata and Rdmdyana^^^ that we find 
it alluded to. It seems very probable, however, that it was received with 
the worship from the aboriginal tribes. In favour of the non- Aryan origin 
of Shiva and his worship, we have the entire difference of character and 
position in the Pantheon between the Mudra of the Yedic writings and 
the Shiva of the Purdnas; then in the legend of Daksha^ the ancient 
sages are represented as considering Shiva without any claim to a portion 
in the sacrifice and unwilling to allow him any share, whilst Shiva^ desirous to 
have a portion, speaks of it as ' the former practice' and ' contrivance 
^ of all the gods that in all sacrifices no portion should be divided to him,* and 
he tells Devi that, ' in his sacrifice, his worshippers adore him in the sacrifice of 
' devotion, without a Brahman, and in this they offer him his portion ;' and in the 
violent destruction of the sacrifice by Shiva and the subsequent submission of 
Daksha to him together with the promise of Brahmd that Shiva shall hence- 
forth have a share in the sacrifice,^^ — we have probably more than a hint at the 
supersession of the older Yedic worship by the rites of Shiva, Again in the Linga^^ 
and other Purdnas a dispute arises between Brahmd and Vishnu as to which of them 
is supreme, when Shiva appears as a flaming linga and claims and asserts his 
superiority to them both, and, according to some accounts, even cuts ofif one of 
Brahmd^ 8 heads to punish his falsehood i^^ — this also is perhaps a mythical version 
of a contest for superiority between the old and new forms of worship. And 
further, as remarked by Stevenson, — in the Dekhan, '< no Brahman officiates in a 
Linga temple. The Brahmans alone officiate as image dressers in the temples 
of Vishnu, and of all the gods connected with the ancient Brahmanical worship ; 
but for the temples of the Linga, a distinct order of men, originally of Shudra 
origin, have been set apart and form now a separate caste under the name 
Guravd, The Guravd dresses the image and takes care of the temple ; and all 
that the Brahman or any other worshipper does, is to present before the image 
his offering of dry rice, plantains, flowers, turmeric, &c., not interfering with 
the Guravd' 8 dispositions or touching the image. It is quite contrary, however, 
when a Brahman worshipper comes to Vishnu; he displaces the drooping 
flowers if he pleases, and places on the image fresh ones with sandal-wood paste, 
— a liberty he may not take with Mahadeva^ In Gujarat also Bdwds or 
Yogis are frequently the ministrant priests of the Shaiva temples. Lastly, the 
worship of hhuts or demons is still practised by aboriginal tribes and low castes, 
and Shiva is called Bhutandtha and Bhutesha, — another indication of his abo- 
riginal origin. 
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17. In the Kumd7*a Sambhava, a Sanskrit poem, written probably in an 
age when the worship of Shiva had first risen to eminence, and before it had 
been developed and debased in the form we now find it, the poet thns describes 
him : — 

'' Kefuge of worlds, O how should Shiva deign 
To look on men enslaved to paltry gain ? 
The spring of wealth himself, he careth nought 
For the vile treasures that mankind have sought ; 
His dwelling place amid the tombs may be, 
Yet Monarch of three great worlds is he ; 
What though no love his outward form may claim 
The stout heart trembles at bis awful name ; 
Who can declare the wonders of his might, 
The trident- wielding god, who knows aright ? 
Whether around him deadly serpents twine ; 
Or if his jewelled wreaths more brightly shine ; 
Whether in rough and wrinkled hide arrayed, 
Or silken robe in glittering folds displayed, — 
If on his brow the crescent moon he bear, 
Or if a shrunken skull be withering there 1 
The funeral ashes touched by him acquire 
The glowing lustre of eternal fire ; 
Falling in golden showers, the Heavenly Maids 
Delight to pour them on their shining braids. 

What though no treasures fill his storehouse full, 
What though he ride upon his horned bull ; 
Not e'en may Indra in his pride withhold 
The lowly homage that is his of old,— 
But turns his raging elephant to meet 
His mighty lord, and bows before his feet, 
Aight proud to colour them rich rosy red 
With the bright flowers that deck his prostrate head."^ 

Such were the elevated expressions of the ideas of the cultivated poet, but, as in 

all analogous cases, the nnhappiness was that he who gave utterance to sayings 

so beautiful as those we find scattered up and down in this fine poem, and they 

who admired them, did no more than admire, — while the common herd of 

men never even heard of them, and their ideas were doubtless, as they have 

ever been elsewhere, vastly lower — the outgrowth of man's sin-darkened and 

foolish heart. 

18. This temple then, like all the other Brahmanical Bock Temples in 
Western India, is a Shaiva one, and, according to Dr. Stevenson, it belongs to 
the Smdrtta school of that sect.2* It is possible, however, that it may be older 
than the present divisions of the sect, and was executed when the Shaivas still 
nearly all held the same doctrine. But to fix its age is a matter of some 
difficulty, and the only record that could have helped us to its solution — like too 
many other inscriptions that have been removed from their original sites by offici- 
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ous and dishonest pedantrj—has long been lost. Diogo de CoutOf the Portuguese 
annalist, says, — " When the Portuguese took Ba^aim and its dependencies, they 
" went to this Pagoda and removed a famous stone over the entrance, that had 
" an inscription of large and well written characters, which was sent to the king, 
" after the Governor of India had in vain endeavoured to find out any Hindu or 
" Moor in the East who could decipher them. And the king D. Joao III. also 
" used all his endeavours to the same purpose, but without any e£Fect, and the 
" stone thus remained there — and now there is no trace of it.*'25 Local tradition 
is too vague and varying to afford any hint at a probable date : one version is 
that, like most others all over the country, the Fdndavas, when in banishment, 
excavated them in a single night ; another, given by De Couto, says they were exe- 
cuted by a kin|^ of Kdnadd named Bdndsura who " ordered their construction, as 
" well as of some famous palaces near them, where he resided, of which even in my 
" time there were some vestiges and many ruins of cut stones and large unburnt 
" bricks. These palaces or the city, which is said to have been very beautiful, was 
" called Sirhali; and the hill where the pagoda of Elephanta is was called Simpdeo'' 
But this Bdna, the son of Bah\ according to the later Purdnas at least, belongs to 
the age of Krishna, and though a devoted Shaiva who seems to have strug- 
gled desperately against the increase of Krishna-worship, his capital of Shonita- 
pura or Devikota in the Kamdtak is too far o£F and his history too mythical to allow 
us to assign such works to him. The absurd tradition that they are the work of 
Alexander the Great is alluded to by Pyke in 1712, by Grose about 1751, and 
by Goldingham in 1795, and seems to find favour with the sergeants who 
of late have had charge of the cave.^^ Conjecture has been little less wild 
than tradition : the last cited writer would attribute them to a prince '' who 
usurped the government in the 90th year of the Christian era, famed for 
his passion for architecture ;" and Dr. Stevenson vaguely places their execution 
"some time between the eighth and twelfth centuries." Starting with the 
simple principle that architecture, like every other art, is progressive, though 
influenced by circumstances, Mr. Fergusson has developed criteria by which 
such works may be arranged as to relative age, and concludes that the great 
temple here, with the Dumar Lena at Elura, must have been executed in the tenth 
century of our era. There are certainly some grounds for this conclusion, which 
Dr. Wilson endeavours to support from historical probability ^ ; yet while allowing 
that it may possibly date as late as the early half of the tenth century, the accord- 
ance of the sculptures at Elephanta with the pictures drawn by Kdliddsa in his 
Kumdra Samhhava as early, probably, as the second half of the sixth century, 
and the differences in architectural details between what we find here and 
on remains of subsequent date, as well as the fact that an inscription such as 
the Portuguese carried oflF, if engraved in the characters of the tenth century, 
would still be legible to the Brahmans, — all tend to make me regard it as pro- 
bably of the latter part of the eighth or of the ninth century of our era. 
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I. — The Trimurti. 

1 9. The most striking of the sculptares is the famous colossal three-faced hast, 
at the hack of the caye, facing the entrance. This is called a Trimurti* or tri-form 
figure. It occupies a recess ten and a half feet deep — exclusiye of the thickness of 
the pilasters in front which is ahout two and a half feet. The pilasters are fifteen 
and a half feet apart, but inside them the recess is 21 feet 6 inches in width ; and 
the immense bust occupying it rises from a base about 2 feet 9 inches in height. 
In the corners of the opening, both in the floor and lintel, are holes as if to receive 
door posts, and in the floor is a groove, as if a screen had been used for occa- 
sionally concealing the sculpture or, perhaps there was a railing here to keep 
back the crowd.f 

20. The Trimurti h&B been supposed by some to be an emblem of the Trinity, 
— ^but such an idea, in the Christian sense of the term, has perhaps no existence in 
the Hindu mind. Their triad is a creation not a manifestation of the divinity .^^ 

21. There can be little doubt but that it represents Shiva as the supreme 
divinity of the pantheon : by what names we ought to call the three faces is 
however disputed. The notion connected with the common theory is that, though 
he is one god, yet as the world is supposed to be destroyed and renewed at the end 
of vast cycles of time, when a renewal is to take place the god causes to emanate 
from himself three forms to perform the functions of creation, preservation, and 
destruction. Now at Elura, where there are many figures of the sort, the central 
face appears to represent Shiva as the creator or generator ; the left head — or 
that to the spectator's right, Pdrvati or Durgd, his shakti or female counterpart, 
and the third, Rudra or the destroying manifestation^^. But at an early date we 
find the Shaivas calling the creator Brahma — a divinity whom the Brahmans had 
invented as the god of prayer and the personification of their sect — and the pre- 
server, Vishnu, one of the inferior Vaidic gods, but latterly regarded by the 
Vaishnavas as the supreme deity. Kdliddsd asserts, — 

*' In those three persons the one god was shown, 
Each first in place, each last, — not one alone ; 
Of Shiva^ VishnUf Brahma, each may be 
First, second, third, among the blessed three."** 

The Purdnas also appear to be rather suggestive of a triad of Rudra, Vishnu, 
and Brahmdj than of one of Rudra, Pdrvati, and Shiva ; indeed all the Shaiva 
Purdnas absorb the attributes of Brahmd and Vishnu in their favourite divinity ,^1 
and but for the presence of what seem intended for certain feminine traits in the 
left face, we should be led unhesitatingly to infer, with Drs. Stevenson and J. 
Wilson, that the former one is here represented. 

22. The central face — whether we call it a representation of ^SAiva as creator 
and generator, or of Brahmd who sprung from the left side of the supreme Shiva to 

♦ From iri ' three/ and murli a ' figure/ or * represcDtation.' t See § 37. 
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create the world,32«_has a mild and tranquil appearance; the lower lip is thick; the 
breast is ornamented with a necklace of large stones or pearls, and below it a deep 
elaborately wrought jewel breast ornament, the lower border of which is festooned 
perhaps with pearls ; in the left hand he holds what may represent a pomegranate, 
a lotus-bud, or a gourd — as the kamandala or patera^the drinking vessel of an 
ascetic Brahman or Yogi. The right hand, like the nose, has been mutilated by some 
* barbarian clothed in the garb of civilization,* but when it was entire, as represent- 
ed in Niebuhr^s drawing, it perhaps held the snake — the head of which still remains 
behind his right ear ; and on the wrist is a thick ring like that still in use called 
kadd. The ears are divided and extended downwards like those of the Kdnphdtds 
— a set of Yogis or monks found in Kachh, who contrive to elongate the lobe of 
the ear to an extraordinary extent by means of weights .^^ In each ear he has a 
jewel with pendant ornaments — perhaps the ends of the lower necklace brought 
through the holes in the ear-lobes. The head-dress or mukuta is fastened, as we 
learn from comparison with other figures, by the folds or bands that encompass 
the neck : it is very richly wrought, representing doubtless such as was worn by 
princes in the age in which it was executed, and high up on the right side it 
bears a crescent — a peculiar emblem of Shiva, The jewel in front " is certainly," 
as Mr. Erskine remarks, '^ both for elegance of design and beauty of execution, 
one of the finest specimens of Hindu taste anywhere to be met with : some of the 
fancy- ornaments strongly resemble those used in heraldry. The hanging pendants 
have an elegant effect. The middle is occupied by a circular band of precious 
stones adorning and limiting the front ; while below, another rich bandage, also 
adorned with cut stones, passes round the head-dress.''^ 

23. The face to the spectator's left is that oiRudra, or Shiva the Destroyer, 
placed according to the Hindu rules for arranging images in temples, which direct 
that the principal face of Shiva must front the East. His right hand comes up 
before his breast, and — 

*' fearful serpents twine, 
In scaly horror round that arm divine." 
the Cobra — one of his favourite symbols, is twisted round the wrist, and with its 
hood expanded looks him in the face, while h^ appears to contemplate it with a 
grim smile. He has a large Roman nose and mustaches ; his tongue appears 
between his slightly parted lips ; and at the corner of the mouth a tusk projects 
downwards.^^ His eyebrows are not regularly arched, but somewhat twisted and 
slightly depressed towards the nose. The brow has an oval prominence in the 
centre, representing the third eye which Shiva has in his forehead, and from 
which the Brahmans say fire is to burst forth at the end of time to consume the 
world. This eye — called Dnyanachakshu, or * the eye of knowledge,' — is always 
represented on his images, not in a horizontal position, but vertically as opening up 
the forehead ; and as the whole temple was doubtless painted, there seems good rea- 
son for supposing that his third eye was depicted on the protuberance of the brow. 
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24. The muTcutas or crowns on the side heads are not so high as that on the 
centre one. Among the ornaments on this o^e may be recognised some of the peculiar 
symbols of Shiva — a human skull over the left temple ; a leaf of the nirgundt ; a 
branch of the hilva — with its three leaves on each stalk like the trefoil ; and high 
up a large cobra raises its expanded hood, whilst from under the cap, instead of 
hair, come twisted snakes. The back part of the ornament on the forehead has an 
unfinished appearance ; and behind the mukuta, the stone is cut away into a shallow 
recess, dividing into two narrow slips, the one above the other, but without steps 
up to them. In these two persons might lie stretched at length without being seen 
from below. 

25. The third face of the Trimurti — that to the spectator's right — has gener- 
ally been regarded, and perhaps correctly, as Shiva in the character of Vishnu — 
the Preserver, holding in his right hand one of his emblems — a lotus flower. A 
comparison of this head, however, with that of Fdrvati in some of the neighbour- 
ing sculptures elicits coincidences that render it not altogether improbable that it 
mai/ be meant for the shaTcti or wife of Shiva : the face has a gentle placid look, 
and is quite as feminine in character as that given to Pdrvati in most of the other 
sculptures ; the hair escapes in very neatly sculptured ringlets from under the 
head-dress, exactly as we find it on the female side of the Arddhandn^ on the 
figure of Pdrvati in the next compartment to the right, and everywhere else 
throughout the cave ; and the mukuta bears a closer likeness to the feminine side 
of the Arddhandri head-dress than to that on any male figure among the sculp- 
tures. It is very elaborately and tastefully sculptured with festoons of pearl 
pendants ; above the temple is a large leaf, probably that of the lotus ; higher up, 
at the junction of the head with that. of the central face, is carved the lotus flower 
(padma) ; and in front of it a small branch — perhaps a twig of the Ashoka. From 
the ear projects what was probably part of a large jewel, now broken o£F, but we 
again find something closely resembling it in the ear of the female side of the 
Arddhandri, 

26. Such are the principal features of this remarkable sculpture of the triad 
Shiva,^^ Its total height is seventeen feet ten inches ; a line drawn round the 
three heads at the level of the eyes measures twenty-two feet nine inches in length ; 
and the distance between the wrists of the two side figures is twenty-two feet. The 
length of the middle face is four feet four inches,^^ of Eudrd's face about five feet, 
and of the left face four feet one inch. 

27. Every one must regret the thoughtless or mischievous wantonness of 
those visitors who, in 1865, broke off a portion of the noses of two of the faces of 
this bust, unique as it is in point of size and execution, and till then almost entire ;^^ 
nor is this the last mutilation of the kind ; about May 1868 the head of one of the 
leogriffs or tigers at the entrance of the eastern cave was broken off by some Euro- 
peans. It is very remarkable how prone certain classes of visitors are to destroy 
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the relics of ancient art, and this is so marked that, unless stopped by some means 
or other, the time will come when few of the more accessible antiquities of West- 
ern India will be worth yisiting. Hector Macneil, who visited Elephanta about 
1783, says-^'^ It is difficult to write with any degree of temper on the dismal 
mntilations of this princely cavern, the stone of which is of such a durable nature 
as to have in a great measure baffled the ravages of time . . . and had it not been 
for the ingenuity of human madness, the caves of Elephanta would at this hour 
have been not only a valuable key to many inexplicable appearances in the other 
caves, but a noble monument of ancient architecture and sculpture. But what 
the hand of time has not been able to deface, the blind zeal of bigots and the 
childish tricks of fools have very nearly destroyed. . • . But what shall we say 
of those, who neither fired by bigotry, nor actuated by the rage of making prose- 
lytes, have wantonly displayed their ingenuity in lopping off heads, legs and arms 
from many of the most curious statues ; and unable to do any more mischief by 
mutilation. . . wisely leaving their names behind them, as testimony of their pro- 
fession, and the most satisfactory proofs of their stupidity and Gothic barbarism."^^ 
About 1849 a retired sergeant and guard of two native policemen were placed 
in charge of the caves, and the carving of names and other mutilations were for 
long prevented. Of late these foolish practices have been resumed, especially by 
nautical visitors, and followed up by Parsis and others. Whenever the sergeant 
attends to his duty, however, he can effectively stop such silly mischief. 

28. On each side the Trimurti recess is a pilaster, in front of which stand 
gigantic guards or dwdrapdlas — door-keepers. The one to the right (at a on the 
Plan) is 12 feet 9 inches high, and is now the most entire of the two, though it 
appears to have suffered a good deal about the shoulders in comparatively recent 
times.^ The cap, like most of those on the larger figures, is high, and has round 
it a sort of double coronal of plates, pointed above, the lower plates being smaller 
and the upper rising from within them. Between the lower ones on each side is a 
crescent with a star between its cusps, and behind the upper ones the cap presents 
the appearance of a deeply corrugated shell — a pattern finely developed on the 
central rrmlcuta of the Trimurti, and which is probably intended to represent 
the rolls of twisted cloth in the turban. The plates around it bear such a 
resemblance to those still worn by the bridegroom in marriage processions 
among the Hindus in Western India as to suggest that ornaments of this 
sort were once in common use among their Rdjas, The dwdrapdld's ears 
are large, and a pendant from the head-dress falls down behind the head. 
The left arm leans on the head of a Piahdcha^ or dwarf demon,^^ and the 
fingers were clasped by those of the right hand.^ Both arms had round 
bracelets or hadd ; about the neck was a string of round beads ; and a band 
passed over the left shoulder, down behind the hands and round the right hip, 
while a girdle bound his middle, and the ends of his robe hung down by the right 
side. The Fishdcha is about 7 feet high, and has on his head a wig with a smooth 
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surface ; he wears a necklace, and a folded belt across his stomach. His right 
hand is raised to his breast ; and the left, now broken off above the elbow, once 
hung down by his side.*^ 

* 29. The dwdrapdla on the east side* is 13 feet 6 inches high, and is still more 
defaced than the other. In Niebuhr^s time it seems only to have wanted part of 
the left arm and right leg with the left foot : now little remains except the head 
and shoulders.** The facets of the mukuta are broader than those on the other 
figure, and give a square appearance to the head-dress — every part of which is 
carved with great minuteness. In a circle on the upper facet or plate in front 
is a grotesque face (kirtimukh) ; the lower is carved to represent a flower over 
jewels ; and on each side of it is a flower, whilst the band that encircles th% brow 
consists of three rows of pearls or jewels, from beneath which the hair crops out. 
The shell-like corrugations of the crown of the cap are beautifully executed, and 
from it there hangs down on the left side, a sort of long tassel reaching to the 
shoulder and formed apparently of several strands or curls of hair intertwisted ;*^ 
on the right side is a fan-like frill representing the end of the turban cloth. In 
the ears are heavy rings like those called kundala^ often represented in the ears of 
Shiva and other divinities, and worn by the religious mendicants called gosdvis, — 
they difler from one another, and that on the left has a band passing over the 
ear to support it. The lips are thick, the face placid, and round the neck are the 
folds of a band going up behind the ear to the head-dress which it secures.*^ 
He wears a necklace of large round beads ; a thick fillet falls as a festoon from 
his shoulders ; and roand the upper part of each arm he wears a bracelet (bdhu- 
bandha) in the form of a snake twisted fully twice round — the ends being left 
free, — a form of ornament still in common use among Hindus. The right 
arm is bent just above the head of the attendant Pishdcha, and the hand appears 
to have been open upwards in front of the side. Above the navel a string was 
knotted in front, and about the loins was a kamarhand, with a shela or robe pass- 
ing from the right hip over the left thigh and the ends dependent at the side. 
The Fishdcha on his right was 6 feet 1 inch high, and the right leg of the 
dwdrapdla was advanced so far as to admit the arm of the ptshdcha behind it, 
so that his left hand and leg were seen between the legs of the dwdrapdla. 
His right hand was laid on his breast but is now broken away. His hair is tied 
in knots or knobs on the forehead and on each temple, with a fourth on the 
crown from which the hair hangs down. Across his shoulders a scarf passes, comes 
over the arm, and falls down on each side over his thighs. He has a band or, 
perhaps langotif round the abdomen, ear-rings, bracelets, and a necklace to which 
a tortoise is attached as a pendant. He stands in a half crouching attitude, 
with prominent eyes, thick lips from between which his tongue has hung out, 
and with an odd smile he looks up to the dwdrapdla, 

* Marked b on the Plan. 
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II. — The LiNGA Chapel. 

30. In approachiDg the Trtmurti, we pass the shrine or garbha of the temple on 
the right. It occnpies an area equal to that enclosed by four columns ; and the 
architraves that connect the pillars to the east of it are cut off so as not to run 
into the walls of the shrine. It is entered by a door on each of the four sides, 
each approached by six steps (including the threshold), which raise the level 
of the floor of the sanctuary 3 feet 8 inches above that of the temple. On 
each side the doors is a gigantic dwdrapdla or guard, from 14 feet 10 inches 
to 15 feet 2 inches in height, and each standing on a low base. 

31. From about the waist downwards many of these figures are almost entirely 
destroyed : that* on the east side of the south door, however, is entire. In the 
style of head-dress it differs from the other figures in the cave, except perhaps one 
or two of the pishdchas, and reminds one of an Egyptian statue. A large skull 
is carved above his forehead, the lips are parted to show the teeth, he has a single 
bead-necklace, ear-rings, plain twisted armlets, and thick kadds on his wrists. 
" He rests," says Dr. Hunter,^^ " on the right leg, and the knee of the left is a 
little bent. The right humerus hangs downwards, parallel to the body, and the 
forearm is bent in such a manner that the hand is opposite to the navel, the 
palm is turned upwards, and sustains a globe ; and the fingers are bent a 
little backwards at their joining with the metacarpus, in a manner that admirably 
represents, or to speak more properly, makes the spectator almost feel, the weight 
of the body which they support." The left hand rests on the knot of the robe on 
the outside of his left thigh. " The left thigh and knee," continues Dr. Hunter, 
" are in particular well executed. The patella is distinctly formed, and you can 
clearly perceive the swelling of the vasti muscles, especially the vastus internus. 
The legs are not handsome as they taper from the knee, and have little or no calf; 
however, they much resemble those generally met with among the inhabitants of 
this country." 

32. The dwdrapdla on the west side of the same doorf is much mutilated, but 
the neck jewels, head-dress, and armlets have been very elaborately carved. That on 
the south side of the east doorf is nearly entire except the face which is broken off : 
the turban is high in the crown ; the plates round the head smaller than on most 
of the others ; the ear-rings large ; the end of the turban cloth formed into a circu- 
lar frill behind the head, and the ^'ann or Brahmanical cord, which passes over 
his left shoulder and comes down to the upper part of his right thigh, consists of 
strands of beads or pearls twisted together. The end of the robe which hangs 
down by his left side is well executed. His fellow on the north side of the same 
doorjl has lost his legs and forearms and is damaged about the nose. It is a fine 
head. The band round the brow is richly carved, as are the large plates that rise 

* Marked c on the Plan. f ^^ ^» ^^ ^* il ^^J ^^ ^^® Plan. 
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from it and conceal the turban except the frilled end at the back. The hair falls 
down from under the cap to the shoulders in four series of neatly carved curls ; 
the armlet (keyura) on the left arm is broad, passing twice round, and jewelled 
at the ends and in the middle ; the right forearm has been raised ; and the 
janvi or sacred cord oyer the left shoulder is similar to that on the last dwdrapdla, 

33. Passing to the north door, we have on its east side a similar figure,* 
but with the head-dress falling down on the left side in five thin folds overlapping 
one another. On the west sidef the dwdrapdla is less defaced, and leans his left 
elbow on the head of a jo/^^acAa with bushy hair in small curls — perhaps intended to 
represent that of a negro. He has a ribbon tied round his waist, and a cobra comes 
over his right shoulder and rears its head in front. The c^t^aropdZa has a large cir- 
cular ear-ring in the right, and a small one in the left ear ; a thick mass, as of 
twisted cords, hangs down on the right side of the head from the top of the cap, and 
on the left side is the frill. On the cap are two crescents ; behind the head a disc 
or shield ; and beneath the usual bead necklace is a breast ornament ; while the 
folds of his robe over the right hip and thigh are cleanly cut. JBoth dwdrapdlas 
on this side have had their right hands raised. 

34. The figure on the south side of the west door|has a very elaborate head- 
dress secured by a folded tie round the neck ; he has a crescent above each temple ; 
a frill behind the head on the left side ; and the top of the cap and the heavy roll 
that falls over on the right side are carved with open flowers and strands of cord 
or hair. The breast ornament, the janvi or sacred cord with its fastening on the 
left breast, and the broad jewelled waistband that held up the covering on the loins, 
have been wrought with much nicety. The lower part of the figure is quite 
gone. The companion dwdrapdla^ on the north side,{{ is also entirely destroyed 
below, with the pishdcha at his right side. He has a crescent over the right 
temple, and also on the left side of the head, and otherwise generally resembles the 
last, though the details are somewhat plainer. The style of sculpture of these 
statues is on the whole superior to that of many other figures in the cave. And 
from the character of most of the fractures we cannot suppose that they have been 
altogether so mutilated, as they now are, otherwise than wilfully. 

35. The doors into the shrine have plain jambs with two plain fascias round 
them. Inside are the sockets of the door posts both in the fioor and roof. The 
chamber or sacellum is perfectly plain inside, but like almost every other part of the 
cave the measurements of no two sides perfectly agree : the east side is 19 feet 
4 inches, and the west 20 feet 2 inches, the north measures 19 feet 3 inches, and 
the south 18 feet 4 inches.^^ In the middle of the room stands a base or altar 
(vedi) 9 feet 9 inches square, moulded similarly to the bases under the trimurti 
and other sculptures, and about 3 feet high. In the centre of this is placed 
the Lihga, cut from a stone of a harder and closer grain than that in which 

* At ^ on the Plan. t At A. J At j, \\ At * on the Plan. ' 
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the cave is executed. The lower end of the ifm^a is 2 feet 10 inches square, and 
is fitted into a hole in the vedi or base ; the upper portion is circular, of the same 
diameter, about 3 feet in height, and rounded above. This plain stone, the mys- 
terious symbol representative of Shiva as the male energy of production or source 
of the generative power in nature, — as the Yont or circle in which it stands is of 
the passive or female power,49 — is the idol of this temple, the central object of 
worship, to which everything else is only accessory or subsidiary. The shaluhka 
or top of the pedestal is somewhat hollowed towards the linga to receive the 
oil, ghi, &c. poured on it by the worshippers, and which are carried off by a spoat 
or prandlikd on the north side, but this is now broken off. 

36. As already mentioned, the Shaiva temples are generally attended by a 
Gurava, who alone can remove the stale flowers offered on the Linga, and who 
washes it before the daily worship commences. The ceremonies, as performed by the 
Gurava and by Brahman differ somewhat, besides the Gurava omits the Sanskrit 
mantras which the Brdhman repeats at almost every stage of the ritual. The 
materials and instruments required for the complete daily pujd are as follows, — 
(1) a plate with fragrant flowers, hilva leaves, some fruit, a roll of betel leaves 
called vidd — such as is eaten after meals, one or two copper coins, &c. ; (2) a small 
vessel to hold gahdha — a paste made of sandalwood sometimes mixed with saffron ; 
aJcshatd or washed rice ; abira — a fragrant powder made of sandalwood, zedoary, 
cypressus rotundus, &o. ; (3) a large and a small water- vessel with &palif ladle, or 
small cup, with which to pour the water ; (4) a shankha or conch shell on a tripod ; 
(5) a bell ; (6) a seat of wool or wood ; (7) abhishe'kapdtra^A vessel with a hole in 
the bottom from which to drop water ; (8) two lamps with wicks and ghi in 
them, and an drti or long shallow vessel with a piece of camphor to bum in it ; (9) 
seven small cups containing milk, curds, ghi or clarified butter, honey, 
sugar, and sweetmeats ; and (10) an agardbatti or dhupa — a pastille or wick 
covered with aloe-wood powder, camphor, and other fragrant substances. The 
ministrant, provided with these requisites, seats himself in the shrine, and 
thrice takes a sip of water ;5<> he then salutes Ganapati, the god and god- 
dess of learning, the Veda, and other divinities ; performs the sahkalpa, that 
is, mentions the tithi or lunar date, the places of the planets, the place where 
he himself is, the object of his worship, &c. ; and, that his worship may 
not be thwarted in any way, he calls on Ganapati by several of his names. He 
next purifies every part of his person and his seat by the repetition of mantra 
formularies, and then engages in dnyana or meditation. He now salutes the 
Lihga and places gahdha, akshatd, and flowers on the large water-vessel 
and on the conch, which is also filled with water ; then he rings the bell that 
Shiva may attend and all sprites depart, and worships the Lihga by placing 
gahdha, rice, and flowers on it. The materials of worship and himself are 
next consecrated by sprinkling water from the shell upon them with a flower ; 
and again he meditates. He is now ready to proceed with the first part of the 
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pvjd. This he begins by inToking Shiva,''' placing a seat or clsana for hlni, 
and offering to wash his feet with water ;'' then he pours over the Lihga an 
oblation (arghi/a) of wat«r mixed with gandha, akahald, and flowers, and 
another — dckamani^a — that Shiva may cleanse his hands and mouth ; next 
he washes or bathes the Liitga with water, milk, cnrd, ghi, honey, and sugar ;■''' 
again with water ; then with water mixed with gahdha ; a.-aA lastly with water. 
After wiping the idol with a cloth, he puts some grains of rice on it — this being 
symbolical of clothing an image ; then he applies gaitdka, rice, and flowers, repeat- 
ing mantras, and swings round before it a lighted lamp and the drti, and at the 
same time rings the hell with his left hand ; and offers naivedya, that is, raisins, 
Bireetmoats, cocoanut, almonds, or plantains, adding akaUatd to make np anj 
deficiency. He concludes by asking Shlua to be satisfied with this part of the 
service and then removes the stale flowers from the top of the IJnga to the 
north aide of it. This part is often omitted : the second is more essential and 
is performed by the Gurava aa well as the Brihman. It is begun by holding the 
abhishekdpdtra over the Liiiga and allowing the water to drop through it npon the 
idol : this performance, called sndna, lasting longer or shorter according to the 
mantroB the worshipper chooses to repeat.^ Wiping it with a clean cloth, he then 
applies rice for clothes {vastra and upavastra) as before, and a yadiii/opacila, 
then ga'idka, or — dipping two fingers in the sandalwood paste — he draws them 
across the Linga so as to kave on the stone three curved streaks of paste from 
the edges of the fingers — thus forming the tilaha or sectarial mark on the front 
of it. Next he lays Sowers and biiva leaves on the top of it, swings a lighted 
pastille (dhupa) and lamp (_d{pa) before it, and at the same time rings the bell 
with his left hand. Then he oflfers naivedya or food before it, after which he 
sprinkles water with a flower on the Linga, that Shiva may wash his hands 
and mouth with it, and gakdka from a flower, that he may be freed from the smell 
of the food eaten. After this he offers fruit, vida — a roll of betel leaves with 
condiments, — and some small coins, and waves round it the lighted camphor. 
Next, keeping his right side towards it, be performs pradakshind or goes round the 
vedi up to the pran&likd or spont, and then returns back, going round to it again 
— for he may not croaa the water from the prandlikd ; then be makes obeisance 
to the image with his eight limbs, that is, toachea the ground with his forehead, 
breast, palraa of the hand?, knees, and toes ; and, lastly, performing manira-puskpa 
— placing some flowers on the idol, and confessing his ignorance and the defici- 
ency of his worship, he concludes with further mantras. If he be a Shxidra, he 
gives the offerings to the pujdri or ministrant, who performs the worship for him. 
The naivedga placed before any divinity, except Shiva, may be removed 
and eaten by Bnihrnans : in his cue lb' * •« taken only by the Gnravaa or 
£meds. 

::s— the four gates of 
Uic day ol its greatest 
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festivity, to show in what veneration they held the idol in question." It is probable, 
however, that he misunderstood his informants : it seems very improbable that the 
lihga was shut up from any such feeling as he assigns ; and it is more likely 
that it was the great Trimurti that was ordinarily ^kept from vulgar gaze. At the 
Shivardtri festival the lihga is still specially worshipped, — or rather the smaller 
one in the east wing of the cave, — and is frequently resorted to, as such objects 
often are among Hindus, by barren women, especially of the Baniyan caste. 

III. — Arddhanarishwara. 

38. The compartment to the east of the Trimurti, (marked A on the Plan,) 
contains many figures grouped about a gigantic half-male, half-female, not an- 
naturally, mistaken by European visitors ignorant of Hindu mythology, for an 
Amazon; 5^ — such a being, however, as the Greeks fabled, is unknown to 
the Hindus. This represents Shiva as uniting in himself the personifica- 
tion of the two sexes, the union of Shiva and Umd, — and is call Arddhandri 
or Arddhanarishwara.^'^ Such a representation of the creative power must be 
of considerable antiquity, for exactly such a statue as this is mentioned by 
Porphyry as having been described to Bardesanes of Babylon by the Indian 
Sandales and his companions, ambassadors in the time of Elagahalus^ about 
A.D. 220, and, what is curious, they described it as being of ten or twelve 
cubits in height, in a large cave in a mountain, standing erect, the right 
side being male from head to foot, the left female, and over the arms a number of 
angels, — particulars that could only refer to something very like what is acta- 
ally found here.^^ This figure is (about eleven cubits) 16 feet 9 inches in height ; 
it leans to the right, which, as usual in the representations of Arddhandri, is the 
male side, and with one of its four arms rests on the bull Nandi — the 
vehicle of Shiva, An examination will show how carefully the distinction of 
the sexes is preserved in the two sides. The head-dress is the usual high one, 
with two heavy folds descending on the left or female side of it, and reaching the 
shoulder ; this bears a general resemblance to the muhita on the left head of the 
Trimurti, while the right side differs in ornamentation and bears a crescent ;5^ on 
the left side the hair falls down along the brow in a series of neatly carved 
small ringlets, while on the right there is a line of knobs at the under edge of 
the cap. The right ear is lengthened downwards, and has only one ear-ring, 
but in the left are a bali or jewel in the upper part, and a large ring in 
the lobe. There is a slight protuberance on the forehead for the third eye of 
Shiva, and the girdle over the hips is tied at the left side where the ends 
hang down. The female breast and pelvis on the left are somewhat ex- 
aggerated. The male arms have both the twisted open armlets or keyura, and 
on the wrists the kadd or thick rings —that on the front hand being knobbed as 
if set with jewels; the left arms have broad armlets and a long solid bracelet 
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{lanlana) with thick jewelled rings at the ends. The back pflir of hands is in 
fair preeerTBtion, the right holds up the ndga or cobra, a eymbol of Shiva, and 
has a ring on the little finger; the left holds up a metallic mirror {daM/dma),"" 
and has rings on the middle and little fingers. The front left hand hung down- 
wards : it is now broken off, but seems, if Niebnhr's drawing is correct, to hare 
held the lower portion of the robe of the goddess, part of which hangs over both 
her arms. The front right arm rests with the elbow on the hump and the hand 
on the left horn of the Nandi. Tlie head of this holy bull, on which Skiva rides 
when he goes abroad, la in fair preservation, the length of the face is 2 feet 7 
inches, and Dr. WiUon has remarked that in this instance it is not the domestic 
bull, as is now usually represented in connection with Shiva, but " the forest Gava, 
the bos ffavaiis of naturaliats, mentioned in the Veda as an article of food."'^' 

39. The lower portion of this compartment, which is about IC feet wide, is 
much damaged, owing, it is alleged, to the rotting away of the rock by the water 
that lodges in the cave during the rains ; bat the preserration of the mouldings of 
the base below the figures, and the nature of some of the fractures indicate that 
more sudden and violent causes have also aided in the destruction. The fignrea 
on the right and left of the central one are generally connected with SJiica 
and Pdroati respectively : but in addition to the proper gana or attendants of 
the two di\mities, are some of the more notable members of the Pantheon. 
Opposite to the upturned back left arm, Vishai is represented riding upon Garuda, 
who is his vdkana. As in the usual representations of him, Vishnu has here four 
arms; the front left hand seeras to hare rested on his knee, the other is raised and 
holds his ckakra or disons, which is twirled about the forefinger put through 
the centre of it and thrown at the destined object ; and th^ say when Vishnu whiijs 
it irresistible flames datt from its edge. Both the right hands arc broken off — 
but perhaps one of them held the shankha — a large buccinum shell — one of his most 
BBUal symbols."' He sits on the ehonlders of Gariida who holds him by the 
(aiiklcs. This Gai-uda or Sujiariia, the king of the feathered tribes, is a sort 
f half-eagle half-man, being generally represented with wings and a human 
( Laving a large hooked nose ot beak; but in most places where he is 
fured throughout the cave hia nose has been damaged — it is supposed by the 
brtugnese. In mythology Oariida is the son of Kashyapa and Vinata and 
jnger brother of Ai-uha — the legless charioteer of the Ban and the personifica- 
11 of Dawn ; lie is of incomparable swiftness and exquisitely beautiful plumage ; 
^food was snakes, and, as he married ShiH, a very beautiful female, the serpent 
. fearing lest hia progeny might inherit his propensity for destroying them, 
I fierce war against him, but he destroyed them all except one, which he 
B aa oraaiaeat for his nock. This cobra is here represented with the 
^1 knotted in front. From hie enmity to the serpents, who were also the 
'ashi/apa by his wife Kadrti, Garuda was called Nagantika — serpent- 
1 IE the wonderful bird of Hinda mythology, just as the Phcenis 
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was of the Greeks, the Simurgh of the Persians, the Anka or Rokh of the 
Arabs, the wise and ancient bird that sits on the ash Yggdrasil of the 
Edda, the Griffin of Chivalry, the Kirni of the Japanese and the sacred 
Drsgon of the Chinese. As has long ago been remarked, Garuda here ' wears jast 
snch a wig as Sir Joshua Reynolds has given in his portrait of Dr. Johnson.'^ 
On his forehead he has the tilaka or sectarial mark of the Vaishnavcts. and his 
large extended left wing may be clearly traced. Below this is a female bearing a 
fly-flap or chaunri — used to whisk off flies, usaally made of the taft on the tail of 
the Himalayan Yak or Bos Grunniens, and which among the Hindas, is reg^arded 
as a necessary emblem of royalty or exalted rank.^^ Her head-dress is carved with 
mach minuteness of detail, a crescent is on the left side, and behind the head pro- 
bably the huchadd or chignon bound about with flowers ; she has large ear-rings and 
a triple necklace. Beside her are two dwarfs or pishdchas, and on her left is another 
female whose robe falls over her left arm and a sash or belt crosses the breast from 
each shoulder to the opposite hip — ^perhaps intended as the edges of a sort of cholt 
or jacket. Her anklets (nupura) are thick like those in common use among Baniya. 
women, and she carries on her left hand the dressing box of Fdrvati, who is represent- 
ed as somewhat fastidious about her toilette. Between Garuda and the central 
figure appears the bust of a female holding a flower in her left hand, above this 
the head of a makara — a heraldic-like monster emblematic of Kama the g^od of 
love, and two figures with wigs, one of which seems to ride on it. Behind Vishnu 
are a male and a female figure with a dwarf below, the latter standing on a cload 
and holding a chdmara. 

40. On the right or male side of Arddhandrty and on a level with Vishnu and 
Garuda, are Indra and Bjcahmd. Brahmd is seated on a lotus throne (padmdsand) 
which is supported by five wild geese (hafisa) his chosen vdhana. Three of his 
faces are visible, and the fourth usually given him may be supposed to be behind 
the central one. He has four hands, — the back right hand holds a lotus ; the 
other now broken off was applied to his breast, as in Niebuhr^s drawing and in 
other places in the cave ; the outer left hand holds a kamandala or water-pot for 
his ablutions before prayer ; and the inner one held a staff now destroyed. He is 
decked with ear-rings, two necklaces, bracelets, and a sheld or robe passing over 
his left shoulder and breast. The Vedas are now usually represented in his 
hands, and their absence in the representations of Brahmd in the cave has been 
considered as indicative of its having been executed before the modern Pauranik 
fictions about the eternity and divine authority of the Vedas had been concocted. 
In describing the eighth compartment we shall however have to allude to 
this again. 

41. In a recess between Brahmd and the uplifted right arm of Arddhandri 
is Ihdra — the king of the Vaidik gods, the Jupiter Pluvius of the old Hindus, the 
god of the firmament — riding on the celestial elephant Airavati, who sends the 
rain from his trunk. The elephant's head is scarcely damaged. Indra holds the 
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vdjra or thunderbolt in his left hand and in his right what may have been the 
ankush or goad for driving the elephant.ee Between Indra and Brahmd is a figure 
bearing two chdmaras or chaunris, one in each hand. Below Brahmd is a large male 
figure with a high cap, holding the trishula or trident of Shiva^ and doubt- 
less intended for Nandi or Ndrada, or some other personal attendant's of 
Shiva's: he has ear-rings differing on either side; a necklace; armlets like 
those on the other male figures ; bracelets ; a girdle ; and the pendant from his 
cap hangs down in curls upon his left shoulder. Between this and the bull is a 
female with a chdmara against her shoulder/ and behind her is a dwarf and another 
female whose head has been destroyed. 

42. In the upper portion of the compartment are thirteen figures, apparently 
devangana — attendants of the gods.^^ Those to the spectator's left are evidently 
borne on clouds, and one of them has a dagger by his side; behind him is a 
female holding a round object in her left hand ; and behind • her is a muni or 
gage^s — perhaps Bhringi — ^very lean, with a long beard, and an offering in his 
left hand ; and lastly, behind him, is a small female figure mutilated. On the 
right is another muni with an offering in his hand and his hair curiously 
twisted into ajathd as it is worn by some religious ascetics ; two figures over the 
head of Arddhandri hold garlands (half of one broken away) which just touch the 
head ; and on the right are two larger male figures also holding garlands of celes- 
tial flowers. 

IV. — Shiva and PARVATf. 

43. The compartment to the west of the Trimurtij (marked B on the Plan,) 
is 13 feet wide by 17 feet 1 inch in height, with a base rising 2 feet 6 inches from 
the floor. The two principal figures are Shiva^ and at his left hand his shahU^^ 
Fdrvatt or Sati, The relation of this sculpture to the last described is illustrated 
by the following quotation from the Linga Purdna : — " Daksha having pro- 
duced his mental daughter Sati, adapted for Shiva, applied lier to the lord Rudra. 
At the beginning of the multiplication of creatures {Brahmd) sprung from the 
golden egg said to this Ardhandrishwara : — * Divide thyself then she sprang forth 
a fair female, and, as portions of her, all the females in the three worlds have 
been produced in succession ; and from the male sprang, as portions of him, the 
eleven Budras, &c. She was entirely a female and he entirely a male." Kdli- 
ddsa thus expresses the same idea, — 

<' Thou, when a longing seized thee to OFeate, 
Thy elDgle form in twain didst separate ; 
The SiBB, the Mothbb, that made all things b« 
By their first union were hut parts of thee. 
From them the life that fills this earthly tei 
And fruitful Nature self-renewiog oaiM**** 
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44. The figare of Shiva is 1 6 feet high, and has four arms, — ^the two left ones 
now broken ofif. As elsewhere, he has a high cap with three pointed plates rising 
oat of the baud of it, and a smaller one in front of that on the forehead. Between 
these is a crescent over each temple. From the crown rises a sort of cap or shell 
in which is a singular three-headed female figare of which the arms are broken 
off. The Gangd or Ganges is fabled to flow from Shiva's hair, and the three 
heads probably represent the three principal streams which, according to Hinda 
geography, form the main stream of their sacred river, namely the Gangdy 
the Yamuna or Jamnd, and the Saraswati which they suppose unite at Prdyag or 
Allahabad, — the junction being called Triveni or the " three plaited locks," one 
of the most sacred places of Hindu pilgrimage. This bust is a female triad, 
the mythological union of the shaktis or consorts of the three great diyinities : 
Gangdf the daughter of Himdlaya is Umd or Pdrvati and would be represented as 
of white complexion ; Lakahmz, the consort of Vishnu^ as Tamund is blae ; and 
Saraswati the spouse of Brahmd^ on Umd's right, would be rtdj^ Shiva 
wears a necklace, the usual open armlets, heavy bracelets, and ear-rings. An 
ornamented girdle binds his waist, from under which his garment comes down, is 
brought round the right side, and tied in a knot outside the left thigh. Over his 
left shoulder a yadnyopavita or sacred cord hangs down in front of his right side 
and passes over his right arms. The back right hand holds a snake, the tail hanging 
down upon the arm, while the body passes behind his back, and the cobra's ex- 
panded hood is raised outside his left shoulder. The front right hand is raised 
as if to command attention, but it is damaged. The back left hand appears to 
have passed over Pdrvatfs breast, and with one of the fingers to have touched her 
under the chin ; but it is broken off above the wrist ; the other has been broken off 
comparatively recently : — it rested on the head of a Fishdcha, who seems to 
stagger under its weight. This dwarf has a dense wig of curly or plaited hair, 
held a chdmara in his left hand and a small cobra in his right, has a tortoise 
suspended at his necklace, and wears a waist-belt and langotu 

45. It may be remarked once for all, that it seems to have been a conven- 
tional custom among Indian sculptors, when representing clothed figures, to over- 
look all minor details of drapery, and at most to carve only those portions of the 
garments where they are gathered into thick folds and the outer heins of them. 
The effect of this, combined with the scantiness of the clothing for the upper part 
of the body before the Muhammadan conquest of India, is to give most of the figures 
an appearance of nudity which close inspection shows was not intended. In most 
instances where the figures are perfect in this cave, we find on the thighs, legs, or 
ankles, and often very delicately carved — the hem of a garment which comes down 
from the tie about the waist. We have this very distinctly indicated in the case 
of the figure of Pdrvati in the compartment under notice. The shoulders and 
breast seem to have been generally left bare, when indoors at least, but were 
probably covered by the sheld when outside.^^ 
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46. On Shiva's left stands Pdrvali, about 12 feet 4 inches bigh, weactng a 
circlet roaad the brow from under which the hair is repreaented in email cnrla 
ronnd the brow. The head-dresB rises in tiers, and has a pointed plate in front, 
and behind the neclc on the right side 13 a, sort of cushion — perhaps of the back 
hair. She wears heavy ear-rings — the one unlike the other, several necklaces, 
broad armlets and bracelets, with a girdle having an oraamented clasp, and heavy 
ankleta. Her dress comes over the right leg, the corner falling to the ankle and 
then passing over the left leg, and a loose robe hangs over her right arm. With her 
right hand she seema to touch the chdmara of the Pishdcha, or perhaps she leaQS 
on his shoulder ; and her left hand ia over the head of a female dwarf with very 
large elliptical ear-ringa, a huge chignon, and richly carved armlets, dressed with 
a garment of which the corner falls down in front, and carrying by cords or straps 
a bundle or box over her left ahoulder. Thia sculpture may be regarded aa the 
representation of Shiva, and P&rvati as the progenitors of the human race, or 
indeed of all animal life. 

47. On >?/ii'iia's right, as in the last compartment, an Brahma. a,nA Thdrd, 
Brakmd has four bands, one of the right holding a lotus, the other applied to bis 
breast, and the left handa appear to have held a rod and perhapa his patera or 
water veseel. He ia mounted on hia lotus seat carried by five geese. Close to his 
left is Ihdra on hie elephant, holding up bis left hand towards Shiva. On PdrvalCs 
left we find Viehim on Qanida, his back right hand holding a mace or dab, the 
front one broken off, hia front left hand rests on hia knee, and the other holds 
his chahra. He wears armlets and a necklace, and hia feet rest in Garuda's 
bands as atirraps. In this place Gamda has wig-like hair but no mustaches 
or tilaka, and hia face ia acarcely damaged. He wears the Ndga knotted round 
hisneck. The figures below Brahma on Shiva'atig^i are much defaced. Next to him, 
and in front, is a male kneeling on hia right knee with his armacrossedon hia breast 
and a dagger or knife on hia right side. Bound his head is a band with a large 
rosette or frill behind, like what we have already noticed ia describing the 
Dwdrapdlas of the abrine ; and from under the band the hair falla ia three lines of 
ringlets reaching to his shoulders. Though small, this ia probably a character of 
some importance : can it be A'dwa, the Indian Cupid, who plays so prominent a part 
in Kdliddsa'a poem 7 Behind him stands a female c/iaTBora-bearer, with anklets, 
wristlets, and holdinga flower in her left hand raised towards her cheek. Behind her 
is a taller female with broad armlets and thick anklets, but whose hands and face 
are broken ; and at the back of this again and above the c/cimara- bearer is the 
head of a figure with curly hair, and holding in the left hand what may perhapa 
have been an offering. The reat is destroyed. 

48. Above Brahma are clooda on which are ais figuies, — the largeat a male 
with 'high head-dreaa and double necklace, holding a long packet'^ wrr> 

over the surface with flowers divided by narrow fillets or ribbo 
Immediately before and behind him are female figures ; nearer i^ 
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two males — one of them a bearded Muni ; and behind the rest is another male 
with a mou3tache. Above Pdrvati also are six figures, similarly disposed, and 
all flying or floating on clouds,— the female behind the larger figare haying a 
head-dress like a Turkish turban and a richlj carved belt. 



V. — Marriage of Shiva and Uma. 

49. Passing by the south side of the shrine to the , West porch, we come to the 
fourth compartment (marked C in the Plan), which JDe Couto says had ^' a heaati- 
ful porch of mosaic workmanship.** It represents the marriage of Shiva and 
Pdrvatiy in which she stands at his right hand, — a position i^hich the wife rarely 
occupies except on the day of her marriage.^^ 

50. The legend of the marriage is well told by Kdliddsa, After the death of 
Sail J his'flrst consort, Shiva is represented as practising austerity — the only certain 
means by which a Hindu, whether god or man, can attain unbounded power, when 
Umd, (who is Satz in another birth,) became enamoured of I4m, and by penance 
secured his afl'ection. He then sends the Seven Sages^^ to ask his daughter of 
Himdlaya^ who meets them with a gift : — 

*' Earth to her oentre shaking at his tread ; 
By his dark lips with mountain metals dyed, 
His arms like pines that olothe his lofty side — 
By his proud stature, by his stony breast, 
Lord of the Snowy Hills he stood confest" 

Tliey arrange the fourth for the marriage day, and the following extracts frc^ 
the seventh Sarga or Canto of the Kumdra Samhhava^^ is the best accoont of the 
nuptials and their accompaniments : — 

'* In light and glory dawned the expected day 
Blest with a kindly star's auspicious ray, "^ 
When gaily gathered at Eimdlaya's oall 
His kinsmen to the solemn festival. 



And she, their child, upon her bridal day 

Bears her dear parents* every thought away— 

« * * * 

Each noble matron of Rimdlaya's race 

Folds his dear Umd in a long embrace, 

Pours blessings on her head, and prays her take 

Some priceless jewel for her friendship's sake^ 
* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Then to a court with canopies overhead 
A crowd of noble dames the maiden led — 
A court for solemn rites, where gems and gold 
Adorn the pillars that the roof uphold. 



I 
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THE BIARHIACiE OF SHIVA, 

Through her long treesee dub a flower-wreath wound, 
And one nith rrsgrant grass her tsEDples crowned, 
While o'er her head sweut clouds of iuceDBC rolled 
To dry and porfum© evary Bhioing fold. 
Blight dyea of Bsffron aad the scanted trood 
Adorned her beauty, till the maiden stood 
Fairer than Oangd, where the Love- bird a play 
O'er saudy Utetg In her silvery bay. 



The happy mother took the golden dye 
And raised to hers young Unia's beaming eye — 
Then swelled her bosom with maternal pride 
As (hua Bbe decked her darling for a bride — 
Oh, she bad longed to trace on that fair brow 
The nuptial line, yet aoaroe could mark it now I 

On Umd's rounded arm tbo woolleu band 
Was fixt securely by the Nutfle's hand- 
Blind with the tcBre that filled her fiwimmlns eye, 
In vaiD the mother strove that band to tie. 
Spatleaa as ourting foamSakes stood she there, 
Aa yielding soft, as graceful and as fair — 
Or like the glory oE an autumn night, 
Efbed by the full moon In a veil of light. 

Than at ber mother's beat, the maid adored 
The spirit of each high ancaatral lord, 
Nor failed she next the noble dames to greet. 
And give due honoor to their reverend feel." 
Tlie drese and progress of Shiva are next described in these terms > 
>■ Hia own dire vesture took a shape as fair 
Aa gentle bridegroom e'er could wish lo wear — 
The wltherlcg skull (hat glazed the eye with dread, 
Shone a bright coronal to grace hia head ; 
That t:lephant'B hide the god had worn of old 
'Was DOW a silken robe Inwrought with gold ; 
Ere Ihia hie body waa with duat besprent, 
Soft unguent cow it ebed delightful acent ; 
And that mid-eye which, glittering like a star 
8hot the wild terror of Its glance afar— 
So eof tly now its golden radiance beamed — 
A mark of glory on big forehead seemed. 
His twining serpents, destined still to be 
The pride and honour of the deity, 
Changed but their bodies— in each sparkling creat 
The liltalng gems itll iione tbeir loveliest, 
Whftt need of jewels ' brow of bim 

Who WMra the oresoi . ?— no spot may dim 

Itavonrl" -(r. t of day 

luray. 
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THE GREAT ROCK-TEMPLE. 



Well-pleased the god in all his pride arrayed 
Saw his bright image mirrored in the blade 
Of the huge sword they brought ; then oalmly leant 
On Nandi'i arm, and toward his Bull he went,— 
Whose broad back covered with a tiger*8 hide, 
Was steep to climb as mount Kaildsa's side, 
Yet the dread monster humbly shrank for fear 
And bowed in reverence as his lord drew near. 

The matrons followed him, a saintly throng, 
Their earrings waving as they dashed along — 
Sweet faces, with such glories round them shed 
As made the air one lovely lotus bed. 
On flew those bright oneB—Xdli came behind, 
The skulls that decked her rattling in the wind : 
Like the dark rack that scuds across the sky. 

With herald lightening and the crane's shrill cry. 

* ♦ « * * 

'*' The Sun presents a silken shade 

Which Heaven's own artist for the god had made. 

Gilding his brows, as though bright Oangd rolled 

Adown his holy head her waves of gold. 

She in her goddess-shape divinely fair. 

And Jamund sweet Biver-nymph, were there. 

Fanning their lord, that fancy still might deem 

Swans waved their pinions round each Lady of the Stream • 

E'en Brahma came — Creator — Lord of might, — 
And Vishnu glowing from the realms of light. 



By Ifidra led, each world-upholding lord 
With folded arms the mighty god adored,-^ 
In humble robes arrayed, the pomp and pride 
Of glorious deity were laid aside ; 
They signed to Nandi^ and the favourite's hand 
Guided his eye upon the suppliant band, 

i> « i|r * * 

He moves to go ; from his moon-crest a ray 
Sheds quenchless light on his triumphant way. 
On through the air his swift Bull bore him well 
Decked with the gold of many a tinkling bell, 
Tossing from time to time his head on high, 
Eq wreathed with clouds as he flew racing by. 
As though in furious charge he had uptorn 
A bank of clay upon his mighty horn." 
As he approaches the capital of Himalaya — 

" Forth from the gates a noble army poured 
To do meet honour to the mighty lord ; 
With all his friends on elephants of state 
The King of Mountains passed the city gate, 
So gaily decked, the princes all were seen 
Like moving hills in wrapt in bowery .green* 




THE MAKRIAGG OF SHIVA. 

Ai the fait rushiiig of two streamB that pour 
BeDoath ana bridge with loud tumultuauB roar, 
So through the aSty'e open gate streamed in 
MouutaiDB and gods with tumalt and with din. 

Onward !□ peerless glory Shiaa passed. 
Gay banners o'er hU way their ehadowe cast, — 

Through the broad streets with loud acolalm he rode 
And reached the palace where the kiog abodu ; 
Ab leaves the sun a oload at eventide, 
There he descended from his monster's aide. 

LDBDlng on Vis!iiiu's arm he passed the door 
Where mlghtj Brahiitd entered in before ; 
Kext Indra oame, and all the Host of Heaven, 
The noble saints and those great Sages seven ; 

Then led they Shh'a to a royal seat. 
Fair gifts they bronght, for such a bridenroom meet, 
With all due rites, the honey and the milk, 
Eioh gema were offered and two robes of silk. 

At length by skilful chamberlains arrayed 
They ted the lover to the royal maid. 

He gazed on Uma ; — from his lotus eyes 
Flashed out Ihe rapture of his prond snrprlse, 
tThen calm the current of bis spirit lay 
Like the world basking in an autumn day 

They met ; and true love's momentary shame 
O'er the bleat bridegroom and his darling oame ; 
Sye looked to eye— but quivering as they met. 
Scarce dared to trust the rapturous gazing yet. 
In the god'a hand the priest has duly laid 
The radiant fingers of the Moantaln-Mald, 
Bright as if Love with bis dear sprays of red 
Had sought thnt refuge iu his hour of dread." 
The meeting of the bridal pair is probably the scene intcDded inthisscnlp- 
tore — unfortunately very much damaged now, Shiva is 10 feet 10 inches high, bat 
of his four hands only the front left one remains entire, and the whole of his right 
s gone. He wears the usual high mukuia or cap with the corrugated ciowQ, 
j and has behind it a eort of oral disc uccapying the place of the nimbus or anreole 
^ depicted round the heads of emperors and demigods by the old western nations, 
and behiud the head of Buddha in the paintings and Bculptnres of the caves of hia 
L sect in Western India. Ue has a girdle about his waist, and his robe cooies over 
Ilia right Inp and is knotted at his left side — his hand resting ou the knot, while 
§Uie endl^ '-^Boly down. His yadnyopavita or sacred cord hangs down from 
rn to his right thigh and over his right arms. 
' feet 6 inches Iiigli, her hcad-dicij^ is lower lliau iu the 
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last compartment ; the hair escapes in little carls from under the broad jewelled fillet 
that binds the brow ; and behind the head is a small disc — ^possibly in this case a 
part of the dress. She wears heavy ear-rings, and several necklaces, from one of 
which a string hangs down between her breasts and ends in a tassel. The robe 
that hangs from her zone is indicated by a series of slight depressions between the 
thighs. She slightly inclines her head, as if bashfal, and is being poshed for- 
ward by a large male figure — possibly her father Himdlaya — who lays his right 
hand on her right shoulder while his left hand holds up a necklace of beads 
near her left ear. Both her hands are broken off, but probably the left was 
laid in Shiva s right, as it is in a similar sculpture at Elura, This fig^ure ap- 
pears to have been one of the best proportioned and most carefully executed in 
the cave. The high cap and so much of the dress of the male figure behind her 
as is visible have also been carved with more than usual minuteness. 

53. At Shiva's left, crouching on his hams, is a three-faced figure, much de- 
faced, that Erskine thought might probably be Kdrtiket/a, the War-god and son of 
Shiva and Umd ; but which is doubtless Brahma, who is represented as acting 
the part of priest in the ceremony : " Then," says the Lihga Purdna^ bowing 
« reverentially, and rejoicing in spirit, the great father of Brahmaloka, the supreme 
^^ lord, joined the hands of the god and goddess,"^^ Kdliddsa thus continues his 
description of the rites :— 

" Around the fire in solemn rite they trod^ 
The lovely lady and the glorious god ; 
Like Day and starry Midnight when they meet 
Id the broad plains at lofty JUeru's feet. 
Thrice at the bidding of the priest they came 
With swimming eyes around the holy flame ; 
Then at his word the Bride in order due 
Into the blazing fire the parched grain threw, 
And toward her face the scented smoke she drew, 
While softly, wreathing o'er her cheek it hung, 
And round her ears in flower-like beauty hung, 

* * 4i )l> * 

* This flame be witness of your wedded life, — 
Be just thou Husband, and be true, thou Wife ! * 
Such was the priestly blessing on the Bride, — 
Eager she listened, as the earth when dried 
By parching summer suns drinks deeply in 
The first soft droppings when the rains begin. 

* Look, gentle Urndf* cried her lord, ' afai 
Seest thou the brightness of yon polar star 7 
Like that unchanging ray thy faith must shine !' 
Sobbing, she whispered, 'Tes, for ever thine!' 

The rite is o'er — her joyful parents now 
At Brahma's feet in duteous reverence bow : 
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. Then to fair Umd spake the graciouB Power 
Who sits enthroDed upon the Lotas flower :— 
' O beaotifal lady, happy shalt thou be, 
And hero children shall be bom of thee I' "^'^ 

54. Behind stands either Viahm or Surya, with foar hands and a pe- 
culiar cylindrical cap from under which his hair appears in abundant curls. In his 
front right hand he holds a lotus and in the back left hand the chahra ; the other 
two are broken ofif. On the extreme right stands a female who may be Mend, the 
mother of Umd, while the female figure over Umd^s head with a chdmara is per- 
haps Saraswattj who appears at the marriage, and at the conclusion of the cere- 
mony is thus introduced : — 

" Id two-fold language on each glorious head 
The Queen of Speech her richest blessings shed ; 
In strong, pure, god-like utterance for his ear, 
To her in liquid tones, soft, beautifully clear."?* 

55. On Pdrvati's right stands a female chdmara bearer with necklaces, pend- 
ent ear-rings, and holding part of her robe in her left hand. Behind her is a larger 
male figure with a plain cap, hair curled like a barrister's wig, and a large crescent 
behind his neck identifying him as Chandra, the Moon-god, bearing a large round 
pot of water for the marriage ceremony. Above Shiva's head are — first, a male 
between two females, the heads of all of which are damaged, and then above them 
two smaller figures. On the other side are six more figures, — a male and two 
females below, and above two bearded Munis or Rishis, and Bhringi next to 
Shiva's head, with a small figure on the roof. 



VI. — Shiva and Parvati in Kailasa. 

56. Following the order proposed by Stevenson, the fifth compartment to be 
described is that (marked D on the Plan) on the south side of the eastern portico. It 
is sadly defaced now, though in Niebuhr*s time the faces of nine of the lower figures 
seem to have been entire. Shiva and Pdrvati are represented in it seated together 
on a raised floor and both adorned as in the other sculptures. Shiva had four 
arms, all of them now broken, and a disc or nimbus behind the head, but the whole 
face with the cap is split off. He has had armlets of the usual spiral form with 
open ends, his janvi lies across his shoulders, and part of his robe comes over his 
knees. Pdrvati is seated at his left hand, and wears the same pendent tassel hang- 
ing down between her breasts from a thick twisted necklace as in the last described 
group. Over the left arm and on the right thigh and leg portions of her gar- 
ments may still be traced. Behind her right shoulder stands a female figure 
carrying a child astraddle on her left side as they usually are carried in ] 
this is probably intended to represent a nurse bearing Kdriiheyd, ealled al 
and Mahdsena the War-god,^^ the son of Shiva^ bom to deilrey tib#af3 
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a giant demon, who by penance secured sach power that he troubled earth , hell, 

and heaven, and— 

" Like some dire oomet, gleaming wild affright," 
deprived the gods of their sacrifices, and drove them in pitiable fright to seek 
the aid of Brdhmd, who thus answered them : — 

*' 'Tis not for me, my children, to create 
A chief to save you from your mournful fate ; 
Not by my hand the Fiend must be destroyed, 
For my kind favour has he once enjoyed, 
And well ye know that e*en a poisonous tree 
By him who planted it unharmed sliould be ; 
He sought it eagerly, and long ago 
I gave my favour to your demon-foe, 
And stayed his awful penance, tbat had hurled 
Flames, death, and ruin o*er the subject world, 
When that great warrior battles for his life, 
O, who may conquer in the deadly strife, 
Save one of Shiva's seed I He is the Light, 
Beigning supreme beyond the depths of night.'* 

He then suggests the marriage of Shiva and Umd, adding that— 

(( — from their love a mighty child shall rise. 
And lead to war the armies of the skies ; 
Freed by his hand, no more the heavenly Maids 
Shall twine their glittering hair in mournful braid9."80 

57. This child, Erskine supposes to be that represented in this scalptare ; 
Stevenson, on the other hand, regards it as '^ Vindyaha or Ganesha usually in Bombay 
called Ganapatiy Shiva's eldest son," and assigns as his reason for this that 
" the account of production of Vindyaha or Oaneska^^ immediately follows the 
legend of the marriage in the Lihga Purdna^ and that '' he afterwards acts a 
more important part, and much more is said about him than about his brother, 
who is not mentioned till afterwards. "^^ But if the later Furdnas give more 
prominence to the god of prudence, the older Kumdra Sambhava is exclusively 
devoted to the origin of the War-god. 

58. On PdrvaWs left stands a female attendant and, farther off, a larger male 
figare who seemingly held his right-hand to his breast and rested his left on the knot 
of his robe at his side. Behind Shiva^s right shoulder is another female with a 
chdmara, and at his feet his faithful attendant and worshipper Bhringi^ emaci- 
ated almost to a skeleton, and now deprived of his head, while behind him stands 
a tall figure, with the usual high head-dress, ear-rings, necklace, and robe coyering 
his left arm down to the wrist, and passing under his right. At his foot, in a 
recess behind the pilaster, stands a small dwarf 3 feet in height, with his arms 
crossed. 

5 9. Beneath, or in front of the platform on which the principal figures rest, the 
sculpture is so defaced that little can now be made out satisfactorily. Directly 
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under Pdrvali is the bull Nandi, and at his left shoulder a face vrith a wig Buoh aa 
IB elsewhere given to Gantda. Below him are two animal figures, posBibly 
monkeys, though Erekine thinks the lower one was the tiger the vdfiana of 
Fdrvati, which, he eajs, the pishdcha behind holds by the left hind leg: this ia 
very doubtful. Whether Brakvid and Indra figured in the left side, or bow it 
was filled up, cannot now be determined. The rock over the heads of Shiva and 
Pdfvali ia carved into patterns somewhat reaembling irregular frets disposed 
on an uneven surface — perhaps intended for the rocks of Kailasa.^^ On cloudfl 
on each side are the usual oelostiai attendants, perhaps Gaiidhai-vas and Apsaras 
rejoicing and scattering flowers. Some of the male figures have curly wigs, and 
on each side is a akeleton-like liishi, one of whom has a basket in his left band 
while he Hcatters flowers with his right. On the roof is the body of a small fat 
figure, wbiuh Erakine supposes may be meant for Ganeaha— the second son of 
Shioa and Fdrvati, who was born, say the latter Hindu legends, with a human 
head, but lost it. 



VII. — Ravana CNnER Kailasa. 

60. On the north side of the eastern portico is a oompartment facing the last 
and similar to it (marked Son the Plan), in whiah Shiua and Fdrvuli again appear 
seated together in the upper half of the recess. The protuberance or third eye of 
Shiva is distinctly marked, his cap is elegantly carved with a disc behind it and 
bears the crescent, and he has large pendent ear-rings, lie had eight arms, all 
more or less broken now ; two of them rested on Ihe head of attendants, and in 
one of the back right hands he held the trishula or trident — the head of which 
still remains. On his right sat Fdrvati, but little except her trnnk is left. On 
each side of the compartment is also a largo figure somewhat like the dwdrapdlas 
around the shrine, but with a protuberance on the brow, and that to the spectator's 
right having a skull prominently carved on the forehead and snakes coming round 
from behind his left shoulder. "The Shioa Gila," says Erskine, " distinguishes 
fourclassesof worshippers who have been accepted of tliegod ; one of these poss eases 
awanipta or similarity of appearance. ' He who worships me disinterestedly,' 
says the deity, ' by knowing me gains my form, and lives in my dominions.' " The 
same protuberance is met with on the forehead of servants of Shifa in other 
oorapartmonts at Elephanta.** To the left of Shiva are several figures all more or 
less defaced : on the head of one of them he lenns bis hand, and in front near bis 
foot is Bhfingi, easily distinguished by his skeleton ribs. On Bhringia left, and in 
front of the large figure behind the pilaster, is Ganeeha or Ganapati with his ele- 
phant bead. That there was any appropriateness in giving to the god of Prudence 
and Wisdom the bead of the most sagacious of auimaU, does not seem to have 
occurred to thewiiters oilh.« Purdjiaa, and they have tccordingly ioTeuted more 
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than one silly legend to account for his figare. One of them says that upon 
a time Ganesha, having quarrelled with Vishnu, was likely to have gained the victory 
when Shiva interposed and cut off his head, bat his mother Pdrvati in an^er at this 
began austerities that threatened to upset the whole celestial polity — for against 
austerities and sacrifices performed in strict ritualistic form even the gods are 
powerless, — and in dismay they assembled to beseech Shiva to stop his consort by 
the restoration of her son. But even gods are sometimes at a loss, — QantshcHs 
head could nowhere be found, and in their haste it was determined to replace it by 
that of the first animal that could be met with : this happened to be an elephant 
with one tusk; further to appease Pdrvatt, who had formed him from the 
scurf scraped from her body in bathing, Shiva agreed to adopt him as his son ; 
and the other gods consented that on all occasions he should be first invoked. 
Hence, all inscriptions and the like begin by a formula of invocation to Oanapati. 
Another account says when all the gods were summoned to see the infant devaj 
Sham or Saturn, knowing the baneful effect of his glance, refused to look 
at the child, till Pdrvati, taking it as an insult that he should not admire her 
son, provoked him to cast his eyes on Ganesha whereby his head was reduced 
to ashes. 

61. While Shiva and his attendants are thus represented seated in Kaildsa^ 
under it is the tenfaced Ravana, king of Lanka or Ceylon, the grandson of ^ulaatya^ 
the son of Brahma, According to the legend, Bdvana got under the silver mountain 
that he might carry it to Lanka, and so have Shiva all to himself and 
make sure of his aid against Rama, Pdrvati perceiving the movement called to 
Shiva — " Some one moves the hill, we shall be overthrown," on which Shiva 
raising his foot pressed down the mount on RdvamCs head, and fixed liim where 
he was for ten thousand years, until his grandfather Pulaatya taught him to 
propitiate Shiva and perform austerities, after which he was released, and, notwith- 
standing all his crimes, became a devoted Shaiva, The attitude of Shiva, as 
remarked by Erskine, " while he rests his hands on the heads of his two servants , 
is not unlike the position of one who steadies himself on being sensible of sudden 
motion.'' Rdvana's back is turned to the spectator, and a sword is stuck in his 
waist-band, his faces are entirely obliterated, and only a few of his twenty arms 
are now traceable. Beside him there were perhaps some Pishdchas as at Elura, 
Above Shiva are numerous figures — one almost a skeleton ; and on his left is Vishnu 
on Garuda, while in a recess is the tiger of Pdrvati couched on his paws. Sculp- 
tures similar to this are also found at Jogeshwari in Salsette and at Elura or 
Verula, but at the latter place the arrangements differ somewhat from those of 
this sculpture. " Rdvana, I suppose," says Stevenson, " to be the type of the 
rude aborigines who inhabited India before the Brahmans and high caste Hindus 
from the north invaded the country. The moral taught in this compartment, 
then, is Shiva's power over these rude aborigines, and their devotion to his 
worship.*'^* 



VIII. — Bhaieava, Mahakala, oh Kapalabkbit. 

62. PasaiDg again to the west end of the cave, we find a compartmeut on 
the north side of the portico and facing the marriage of Sliiva (marked JF on the 
I'lan), containing one of the moat remarkable Bculptures in the cave. It is much 
damaged below, but we have it again both at Elura and Ainholi. The principal 
figure has been a standing one about eleven and a half feet in height, but the loft 
foot has been raised on some step or higher level than the right. The head-drees 
is high and has much carving upon it, with a skull and cobra oyer the forehead and 
the crescent high up on t]te right. The face ia indicative of rage, the lipa set, with 
tuska projecting downwards from the comers of tho month, and the eyes large as if 
swollen. Over the left shoulder and across the thighs hangs the ruudamdld or rosary 
of human skulls.^^ A weapon seems to have been stuck into the waist-cloth, of 
which aome folds hang over the right hip. His arms were eight, but £veof them 
with both the legs arc now broken, — the front right and left hands were deatrojed 
by the Portuguese in the sixteenth century, and the others have suffered since. All 
the arms have broad ornaments under the shoulders, and bracelets on the nriats. 
It does not now appear how the small human body on his left was supported, but 
at Etura it is transfixed by a short spear held in the front left hand, and the same 
was probably the case here ; — it has now lost tho head, both arms, and one of the 
legs, and the other rests on a sort of projecting ledge of the rock. Tho second right 
band wields a long sword, without guard, with which he seems about to slay Lis 
victim ; the third left band holds a bell a^ if to intimate the moment to strike 
the fatal blow ; and the second presents a bowl nndur tho victim as if to receive its 
blood, while a cobra twists round the arm. The third right hand, according 
to De Conto and Xiebuhr's drawing, held up a human form by the legs, as in the cor- 
responding figure at Elurafi'' The fourth left arm has been broken since Erskine's 
time, but, with the corresponding right hand, it supported a screen that forms 
a sort of background or panel for the principal figure, at the side of which is 
the head of an elephant, whence we may suppose it is intended to represent the 
Qajacharma or elephant's hide, which he wraps round his loins, but which, in the 
state of frenzied excitement in which be is here represented, he flourishes in the air. 
■' Tbe Elephant hide that roboa thee, to tby steps 

SwIngB to and fro ;— tbe whirling (alons rend 

The areacent on thf brow ; — f cum the toiD orb 

Tbo triokllag neaUr fat 1b, and every eltull 

That gems thy necklace laughB with horrid life, 

Attendaiit splrils trombte au<I applaud ; 

Tbe moUQiain falls beneath the powerful arms, 

ArouDd whoBB leogtb the sable scnietiU twiue 

Tbeir snolllng furme, ant! kalt terrlQo bsudti, 

While from tbe bood expanded frequent flasb 

Eorenomed flames. 
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As rolls thy awfol head, 
The low'ring eye that glows amidst thy hrow 
A fiery circle designates, that wraps 
The spheres within its terrible circumference."^ 

63. This scnlptare has been usually interpreted as Vtrahhadra, one of the 
avatdras of Shiva, created to destroy the sacrifice of Daksha, The leg'end is 
told in many forms, but in the MahdbMrata^^ it runs thus : — Daksha began 
a sacrifice to Vishnu at Oangddwdra in the Himdlaya, which was attended 
by various orders of divine beings including Indra and Brahma. Dadhtchi, a 
worshipper of Budra, was present, and declared that it was no sacrifice in 
which Pashuhhartti or Shiva had not a share. Daksha replied : * We have 
many Budras, armed with tridents and wearing braided hair, who occupy 
eleven places, I know not Maheshwara,'' While this dispute was going 
on, Devi instigated her husband to assert a claim to a share in the sacrifice, 
and Mahddeva accordingly created a dreadful being, who, attended by hosts of 
other frightful creatures, demolished all Daksha's preparations for the sacrifice. 
Brahmd and the other gods humbly enquired of this destroyer, who he was, to 
which he replied that he was neither Budra nor Dem, but Vtrahhadray sent to 
destroy the sacrifice, and exhorted them to submit to Mahadeva ' whose wrath 
is better than the beneficence of any other god.' This is the legend to which 
Dr. Stevenson unhesitatingly refers the sculpture in this compartment ; but it must 
be confessed the correspondence is slight, and consists only in the circumstance 
that it represents Budra slaying a victim, which the Doctor would have to be 
Daksha held up by the '^ coronal tuft of hair." This theory must be dis- 
carded. Mr. Erskine and Dr. Wilson agree in calling the principal figure 
Bhairava — an avatdra of Budra and one of the most common objects of wor- 
ship among the Maratba people ; and while the former suggests, the latter asserts 
that it represents a human sacrifice — that of a child.^o* 

64. The whole attitude of the figure seems intended to express the more 
dark and horrid side of the character ascribed to Shiva, to which probably more 
prominence was given in early times when he was described as in the Bhagavata 
Furdna, — ' roaming about in dreadful cemeteries, attended by hosts of ghosts 
' and sprites, like a madman, naked, with dishevelled hair, laughing, weeping, 
' smeared with the ashes of funeral piles, wearing a garland of dead men's 
' [skulls], and ornaments of human bones, pretending to be Shiva (auspicious) 

* but in reality Ashiva (inauspicious), insane, beloved by the insane, the lord of 

* Pramaihas and Bhutas (sprites) beings whose nature is essentially darkness.'** 
In this character he is called Bhairava — a name signifying * horror;' Kapdlabhrit 
or the ^ skull- cherisher' — from his wearing a garland of them ; Mahdkdla or TiiKie 
personified as the great destroyer, &c. In the Kdlikd Purdna he is represented 
as giving instructions as to the celebration of human sacrifices, which, from a 
scene in BhavdbhuiCa drama of Mdlati and Mddhava already quoted, and from other 
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original sonrceB, we know were sometimes perpetrated. And in this aspect he 
had a sect of followers known bs Kdpdlikas or Kdpdlas, who went aboat ae naked 
nendicantg, smeared with funeral ashes, armed with a trident or a sword, with 
A etriog of human skulls bung round the neck, carrying one in the left hand, and 
half intoxicated with the spirits quaffed from this disgaating wine cup.°* In 
the Prabodha Chandrodaya a Kdpdlika is introduced with a sword in bis hand 
thus BoliloijnisiDg, — 

•'With tiooclly neoklaoe deck'd of bones of men, 

Haunting (he Combs, witb cupa of buman akull 

Eailcg unci quaffing, — evet I heboid 

With ejes that Meditations aalveS^ bath olear'd, 

The world of direree jarriug elementB 

Composed, bnt still all one with tbe Suprsme. 

" With fleeh of men, nith brain and fat nell smear'd, 
We make onr grim burnt-offeriog, — break our faet 
From cups of holy Brlbiuau'e skull, — and ever 
Witb gurgling drops of blood that plenteous stream 
From bard throats quickly out, by ub is woreblpped 
With bnman offerings meet, our god, dread Bhairava. 

" With foaming floods of gore tbat gush amain 
From throat well severed with thin sabre's edge, 
I make my ssoriBoe to him that calls 
With beat of drum tbe hosts of creatures after hln 
Dread Shiva— ^ai witb these rich ruddy streams 
Delight his Donsort well, ShatdnV-' 
Bhairava ia still the special object of worship with the Tngh of Western 
India who represent these wild and fanatical devotees of former days, but they 
bare laid aside the more revolting of their practices. 

65. To the spectator's right, helow, are some fragments of a male and two 
female form.i ; and above them, in a sort of recess, are two rishia with a very small 
figure in front, and above it a female. On the other side below there has been at 
least two dwarfs, and under Rudra a third fignre. A small form also peers over 
the elephant's head. 



fiS. Above the screen, in the centre, and immediately over the head of the prin- 
cipal Hgure, is a peculiar piece of carving not unlike the section of a very wide bot- 
tle with a curved groove in the middle of it. A similar form appears in some of 
the other scnlptures, as twice in the fifth compartment, hut not in bo promi- 
nent a position : here, however, the figures on each aide seem to be paying 
adoration to it, and antiquarians have puzzled thctDselves in run to make out 
what it ropresenta ; Mr. Erskine is followed by Dr. Wilaon in supposing it 
is tbe myatio triliteral syllable At'M — a sound not to be ('^■lonno-"] but medi- 
tated upon, as supposed to comprehend each indlvidon) irin.l, as 
if the essence of the religion were concentrated in it. t ■'". to 
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trace any resemblance between this figure and the syllable however peoa- 
liarly disgaised, as it often is, in the writing.^^ Dr. Steyenson supposes it 
to represent the linga,. hni the resemblance is quite as unsatisfactory ; nor can we 
quite agree with him that < the rest of the gods seem petrified with horror/ 
nor yet with Dr. Wilson that the figures above are " represented with considerable 
art" and '^ in horror and amazement." At the foot of it, on each side^ are two 
small fat prostrate figures ; over the back of each are seen two figures apparently 
worshipping it — the pair nearest holding up clasped hands ; the next, to the 
spectator's left, holds a garland ; and that to the right holds up his hand before 
his forehead — both these, being the largest figures in the groap, have their 
hair elaborately dressed, and wear necklaces, armlets, <&c. Behind each of these 
last is a female figure floating jauntily with her feet turned up, and ha,ngiag on to 
the male in front of her. 

67. Just in front of this compartment there may yet be traced a portion of 
the painted design or pattern that once graced the ceiling, and some of the 
plant and animal forms on it may still be made out, — among them the form of 
an elephant is distinct. 

IX. — The Tandava Dance op Shiva. 

68. The eighth compartment is that on the right side when entering the 
north portico ( marked O on the plan). The principal ^gure again is Shtva, bat 
here represented in a merrier mood, and apparently a favourite representa- 
tion, as a copy of it also occurs at Jogeshwari in Salsette and also at Elura. The 
compartment is 10 feet 9 inches wide at the entrance and fully 13 feet inside, 
and 11 feet 2 inches high, raised on a low base. The figure of Shiva in the 
centre has been about 10 feet 8 inches in height, and has probably suffer- 
ed a good deal during the past century, since from the account of Dr. W. 
Hunter, about 1783, it appears as if the first right and third left hand were 
then entire or nearly so : now only the fourth left hand remains. Like the 
other figures of JShiva it has had eight arms : the first right arm has passed 
across the body and been applied to the left side about the waist; the 
second was '^ thrown out from the body and the forearm has been bent^" 
perhaps so as to bring the hand '* before the breast, but is broken off a very 
little way beyond the elbow;*' the forearm of the third is entirely gone, 
but it probably held the ^* sceptre*' as De Gouto calls it, but which 
Erskine styles '^ a damdameh or war-drum," — ^though it more resembles the partiahu 
or battle-axe ; or perhaps it is a club or staff, round the top of which a cobra 
twists ; the fourth arm is bent upwards, and touches this rod near the 
wrist, but the hand is broken off. The first two arms on the left side 
hang down, and are broken off near the wrists ; the third is bent upwards 
but similarly injured; and the fourth is extended above the shoulder and 
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lioldB up Et portion of bis rote. Tlie head-dress, secnred by a band paaaing 
under the chiD, is the usual high one, "bo nicely made," sajs De Couto, "that 
it appears to have been painted rather than carved in stone with the chiael."3B 
The right thigh is hent outwards, but broken off near the knee, and the left leg 
is entirely gone. With most of the aurronnding figarea it has been carycd with 
more care than ie displayed in many of the other scnlptnres. The armlets have 
been elaborately wrought, and are still sharp and distinct, as ia also the belt or ribbon 
round the waist tied at the side, and its end fastened to a part of the robe which 
is spread over the right thigh. Under this girdle the edge of the robe, which 
has covered the lower portions of the figure, confines the stomach in a very 
uatnral way. 

69. Dr. Stevenson will have it that this is Bhairava,^ a form assumed bj 
Shiva to put down the boasting of Narasinha, an avatdra of Vhhnu, who claimed to 
be superior to Shiva, but he cradcs the want of evidence for this by supposing that 
" the artist thought it sufficient to exhibit the god in this form to assert his stipre- 
maey without irritating the numerous worshippers of Vishnu as the sapreme deity, 
by any humiliating mark of inferiority." This theory is more ingenious than pro- 
bable; — it is only to make the sculptures agree with the Liriga Purdiia that it is 
called for, and the artist has nowhere else veiled the intention of his representations. 
It appears simply to have been intended to represent Shiva in a mood familiar to 
his votaries, and contrasting nith that indicated in the last described and in the 
nest sculpture, and for this their legends supplied abundant materials. These 
relate that, to amuse Pdrvali, Shiva inreated a. particular kind of frantic dance, 
and taught it to Tandu, one of his followers, whence it was called the Tdndava : this 
Shiea performed before the goddess and her sons, to the musical accompaniment of 
the tabor strnck by hia favourite Nandi. The peacock — the vehicle of Kdrltikeya 
mistaking the deep sound of the drum for the rolling of thunder indicative of 
an approaching storm of rain, screamed with delight, and the snake which 
Shiva wears as a collar, alarmed at the notes of its mortal toe, deserted its place 
to make for a safe retreat. This ia perhaps why we find it here on the top of 
Shiva's parashu. The legend says it made for Ganapafi's trunk and all the bees that 
are supposed to settle on the temples of the elephant were thereby set a-buzzing. 
The author of the Mudrd Hdlcskam speaks of the T<indava as — " the dance of the 
" victor of Tripura — that dance to which space is wanting, Lightly treads the 
" god lest he should overset the earth — he cramps his action lest his arms reach 
"beyond the limits of the three worlds, and he bends his spark-emitting glances 
" on vacuity lest they ahonld consume the objects on which they gaze.''^^ This 
dance is said to be still practised by the Skaiva Brahl"" " 

70. To the left of Shiva is a female 
Pirvati. She wears the same pendent fro 
and other sculptures, large ear-rings, » 
carved drapery, but her face and breasts 
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female, but the breast and part of the arm only are left. Aboye PdrvcUCs right 
shoulder is a flying female figure. Oyer this is Vishnu, with his gadd or mace 
in one remaining hand, and the shankha or shell in the other, riding on the 
shoulders of Garuda, whose head is gone. In front of Vishnu, and oyer the left 
hand of Shiva, is a male figure between two females, and behind these is a 
fourth figure-— of which the face is gone — ^holding perhaps a water yessel. Oyer 
Fdrvatfs left shoulder is Indra on his Elephant. 

71. Below, at Shiva'' s right, is the skeleton form of Bhringi, much defaced ; 
beside it is a fragment of a large object, probably a mridanga or tabor ; and bejond 
tliis is a large male attendant with a high cap bearing a crescent and a skull, from the 
right eye of which a snake is crawling out : in his right hand he holds the trishula 
of Shiva, but it has lost two of its prongs. In front of him is a pretty larg^ sitting 
figure, probably a musician. One of these two we may conclude to be Nandi. 
For BhringCs presence we haye again the authority of the Kumdra Sambhava, 
where we read that — " Bhringi at the request of Shiva danced before her [ Umd^ 
'' to please her, with wild and frightful gestures, with his large teeth and sharp 
" pointed hard beak. At the command too of her dear lord, KdU danced with a 
" garland of the skulls of the dead about her neck and their faces looking hideous 
^ with crooked teeth. Seeing these two dancing thus frantically before her^ Umd 
« was terrified."»» 

72. Aboye the holder of the trishula is a pretty entire figure of Oanesha 
holding in his right hand a club and in his left his broken tusk. This figure still 
receives considerable attention by devotees, and is generally smeared over with 
red-lead, and often partially covered with gold leaf. To the left of the trishula 
bearer is the trunk of a female whose dress has been carefully and sharply cut eyen 
to its edges on her thigh. Higher up on a flat seat, carried by five hansa or geese, 
is Brahmd with three heads and four hands, in one of which he holds his water- 
vessel and the others are now broken ofl*. De Gouto says in his time the 
left hand of the central figure held a book,i<>o and if we may trust to his accuracy 
in this, then the absence of the Vedas in the hands of Brahmd which has been 
remarked in the different figures of him, has probably arisen from mutilations, 
and when entire he was here represented, as in modern images, with the sacred 
texts in his hands. Between Brahmd and the head of Shiva are three figures, 
a male between two females, — the inner one holding some object lik% a dish ; and 
behind Brahmd are two figures, one of which Erskine says is Mdruti — a yery 
questionable identification and not supported by the sculpture which does not well 
represent Hanumdn : besides, he belongs rather to the Vaishnava mythology than 
to the Shaiva, Both these figures were probably intended for Shaiva devotees or 
sages. The one next to Brahmd wears his hair gathered up in hjatd. 
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X. — Shiva as Mahayogi, or Dharma Eaja. 

73. At the east end of this portico, and facing the last (at H on the plan), is 
a compartment that has greatly perplexed antiquarians, who have been unable to 
account for the resemblance borne by the principal figure to that of Buddha so 
frequent in the Cave Temples of his followers. Bat this may be due in part to the 
circumstance that the Brahmans excavated their cave temples in imitation and rivalry 
of the Bauddhas. The hkikshus or Bauddha ascetics wore yellow robes, and in 
imitation of them, probably, the Shaiva yogis and mendicants adopted tawny coloured 
clothes. Buddha was regarded by his followers as the Great Ascetic, and this may 
have tempted the early Shaivaa to give prominence to a similar characteristic in the 
representation of their favourite object of worship.^oi 

74. Not only in the character represented and the position given to the asce- 
tic, does this figure resemble that of Buddha, but many of the minor accessories 
are scarcely disguised copies. The compartment has unfortunately been dis- 
gracefully defaced, and many of the details are now hopelessly obliterated. 
Shiva has had only two arms, both of them now broken off at the shoul- 
der ; he is seated cross-legged on a padmdsana or lotus-seat, and the palms of his 
hands probably rested in his lap, between the upturned soles of the feet,^<)^ as 
in most images of Buddha and the Jaina Tirthankaras. The stalk of the lotus 
forming the seat is upheld by two figures, shown only down to the middle, 
corresponding to the na^a-canopied supporters of the padmdsana oi Buddha, 
The mukuta of Shiva has been carved with wonderful elaborateness ; the front 
plate of the mitre-like crown is minutely engraved and has three knobs at 
the top, the central one round, and the side ones probably damaged forms ; 
high up on the left side is the crescent; the ringlets that descend behind 
the head fall down on each shoulder ; and at the back is the circular frill remarked 
on other statues, while aroand the whole is a large aureole like what we often 
find about the head of Buddha. The face, now much damaged, has had 
a very placid or perhaps contemplative aspect as befitting the character thus 
ascribed to him by the poet :— 

" Absorbed in holiest thought, ereot and still, 

The Hermit rested on the gentle hill ; 

His shoulders drooping down— each foot was bent 

Beneath the body of the Penitent ; 

With open palms the hands were firmly presied, 

As though a Lotus lay upon his breast ; 

A double rosary in each ear — behh&d 

With wreathing serpents were his lodu antif 

His ooat of hide shone blacker to fha tIt* 

Against his neck of brightly beaming %! 

How wild the loots, how t«rribl« tfat h 

Of his dark eyebrows bending atotnll 
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How fieroely glared hia eyes, unmoving blaze 
Fixed in devotion's meditating gaze 1 
Calm as a full cloud resting on a hill, 
A waveless lake when every breeze is still , 
Like a torch burning in a sheltered spot^ 
So still was he, unmoving, breathing not. 
* * * * 

At all the body's ninefold gates of sense 
He had barred in the pure Intelligence, 
To ponder on the Soul which sages call 
Eternal Spirit, highest, over all."i03 

75. Shiva is said to have nndertaken this penance when Devt or Sati his 
wife died, because she and her husband were not invited to her father JDaJcsha^s 
sacrifice. It is not to be expected therefore that she should figure here, though 
it is possible that, among his female attendants was«- 

" Fair Umd dwelling by the Hermit's side"— 

For to him — 

'' The worship of a gift Himdlaya paid, 

And towards his dwelling sent the lovely maid ; 

Her task, attended by her youthful train, 

To woo his widowed heart to love again." 

The scene is laid in the Himalaya mountains, and the sculptor has caught 

some of the leading features of it as thus depicted by Kdliddsa :— 

" High on that hill where musky breezes throw 
Their balmy odours o'er the eternal snow 
Where heavenly minstrels pour their notes divine 
And rippling Qunga laves the mountain pine, 
Clad in a coat of ekin all rudely wrought 
He lived for prayer and solitary thought ; 
The faithful band that served the Hermit's will 
Lay in the hollows of the rocky hill, 
Where from the clefts the dark bitumen flowed ; 
Tinted with mineral dyes their bodies glowed, 
Their garb, rude mantles of the birch-tree's rind, 
With bright red garlands was their hair entwined."^^^ 

76. Above we have the heavenly minstrels, below the attendants are mostly 
seated as if among rocks, and to the left of Shiva is a plantain with three leayes ex- 
panded and the central germ rolled up, while under his left knee is the blossom of 
a sunflower. On each side stands a female cAamara-bearer, and behind each a 
smaller female figure, but so defaced that we can determine little more than parts 
of their outlines. Below, on each side the plantain, sit two attendants, one of 
which has his ankles crossed ; on the opposite side sits another with a rosary called 
rudrdkshamdld of the berries of the i^udrdksha, employed by mendicant Sanydsis 
who are specially devoted to the worship of Shiva.^^^ Over the plantain is 
Vishnu riding on Gdruda^ who has curly hair, and his wing streams up like 
ostrich feathers, but the faces of both are gone. Aboye Vishnu is a figure on horse- 
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back ; the head of the animal in gone, but the hoof, saddle, saddlecoth, girth 
and bridle are distinct.^^^ Behind this is a rtshi with a rosary or mala in his hand. 
Between the horseman and Shiva's head are the usual celestial choristers 
floating in the clouds, the edges of the robes over the thighs of the two females 
being carefully carved, and the front one carries a chdmara ; while behind them 
is a fourth figure, of which the face is gone, holding what is perhaps meant 
for a water vessel. On the right side of the head are three similar figures — a 
male between two females — the former carrying what looks like a shell ; and 
then comes a skeleton-like rishi, behind whom is Brahma on his usual vdhana^ 
with his arms broken ofif. Below Brahmd is probably a representation of Indra^ 
but his elephant has entirely disappeared. The other figures need not be 
particularized. 

77. The only portions of this cave that have not been noticed above are 
the two cells at the ends of the recess in the back. They are a little above the 
level of the rest of the cave, and are entered by low doors. Both are very irre- 
gular: that on the east is 18 feet 1 inch by about 15 feet 9 inches, — the north 
and south sides differing by 6 inches ; the other is 17 feet 6 inches from north 
to soath, but the south side measures 14 feet 10 inches and the north 16 feet 
3 inches. Both are very roughly hewn, and were probably used by the priests 
as storerooms. 



XL — The East WiKa of the Great Temple. 

78. By a neat flight of nine steps, 10 feet 10 inches wide, we descend from 
the eastern side of the Great Temple into a court fully 55 feet in width, which has 
been quite open to the north, but the entrance is now filled up to a considerable 
height by the earth and stones thrown out when this court was cleared some 
twenty years ago. The roof of the great cave projects about seven feet beyond 
the line of the pillars, and that of the smaller temple on the south side has 
similarly overhung the fa9ade, — the rest has always been entirely open above. 
In the middle of the court is a circular platform,* only two or three inches 
in height and 16 feet 3 inches Mn diameter. It is directly in front of the 
shrine in the temple to the south, and also of that in the great cave to the 
west of it, and was most probably the position of the Nandi or great bull which 
always faces the Linga shrine ; but no trace of it is known to exist now. 

79. The Rock-temple on the south of this area is raised on a panelled base- 
ment about 3 feet 6 inches high, which again stands on a low platform 2 feet 4 inches 
in height. The front is about fifty feet in length and eighteen and a half feet 

* Marked I on the plan. 
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in height from the platform. It was most probably divided into five spaces by 
four columns and two demi-colamns ; bnt of the former there are now i 

only traces of the column in the west end of the fa9ade — and of it only 
fragments of the base and capital remain, though twenty years ago the whole 
pillar was tolerably entire. The style of these pillars was the same jas that 
in the Great Temple, their bases were 3 feet square, and they were snrmounted by 
a plain architrave of two fascias, of which a small portion still remains. On the 
original basement are three courses of hewn stone, evidently of modem origin. 

80. On each side the steps leading up to this temple are bases, and on that on 
the east or left side* is a tiger or leogriff, while beside the base on the right side, 
on a heap of earth, is its neighbour, f These figures sit upon their hind quarters, 
and each has the fore paw next to the steps raised. About three years ago the 
head of the former, which was more nearly finished than the other, was broken 
— ^probably by some seamen. 

81. Inside, the mandapa or portico of this temple measures 58 feet 4 inches by 
24 feet 2 inches. At each end it has a chamber, and at the back the garhha or 
Linga^\knxie\ mth a pradakshind or passage round it, varying from 8 feet 4 inches 
to 8 feet 9 inches in width. Five low steps and a threshold lead into the shrine, 
which is 13 feet 10 inches wide and 16 feet 1 inch deep. In the middle of the 
floor stands a low vedi or altar, 9 feet 5 inches square with the spout to the east. 
Into the middle of this is let a Linga 2 feet 5 inches in diameter and of the same 
compact stone as that in the garhha of the Great Temple. The door into this 
shrine is much damaged, but has been of a tasteful pattern : outside the two fascias 
of the jambs are two neat pilasters over the capitals of which runs a neat frieze, 
and round all a crenellated moulding. 

82. At the back of the mandapa, near the east end,§ is a gigantic statue or 
dwdrapdla with two attendant pishdchas. The whole is now much dilapidated : 
the principal figure has had four arms, and the piahdcha, on his right, stands 
with his arms crossed, and has a snake knotted round the bottom of his abdo- 
men, which rears its hood under his elbow. Near the west end|| is a similar statue 
reaching nearly to the roof, with four arms, and the usual protuberance indicative 
of the third eye in the forehead; he has mustaches and a Eoman nose now 
damaged ; his hair is gathered up in &jatd, and in his left ear a snake is twisted 

i 

and tied. He leans the elbow of his front left hand on a sort of ball placed on the 
head of the pishdcha ; the back hand is raised over his shoulder and holds up his 
robe ; the front right hand is broken off, and the back one holds up a snake. Above, 
on each side of his head, is a fat flying figure like the cherubs so constantly found 
in Bauddha cave sculptures near the head of Buddha. Erskine thought this 
figure probably represented Virahhadra or Bhairava, 

83. At the west end of this portico is a small chapel 10 feet 10 inches in depth 

* Marked n on the plan. f At m on the Plan. % Marked / on the Plan. 

§ At on the Plan. l| At p on the Plan. 
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by about 25 feet in width iiiBide. It has two pillars and two pilasters in front, 
and the floor being 1 foot II inches above that of the portico, it ie entered by 
steps in front of the central opening. The pillars and pilasters are 10 feet 5J 
inches in height. They are 2 feet i inches square, and of the same type as the 
pillars in the great care, but have bases 7^ inches in depth, and no part of their 
capitals is fluted. Over them rnns an entablatare 2 feet 11 inches deep, con- 
sisting of five fascias of different breadths, the central one 1 foot 2 inches deep, 
having sunk panels about 11| inches square and as much apart. Both the pillara 
are now broken througb, and the northern one is almost entirely gone.* lu the 
openings into this chapel there has been a railing with a door donbtless in the 
centre : the mortices for the ends of the bars are still visible in the bases and 
at the top of the square portions of the pillars, 5^ feet above the floor. 

84. Inside, this chapel has been ' a chamber of imagery,' but it was probably 
often used in some late age as a cook room, and the smoke from the fires has 
covered the figures over with a sort of bark or scnrf that hides any minuter features 
that may still be left : for they have been very roughly handled. At the soath endf 
is a large figure of Ganesha. A squat figure on his right rests his head on the 
knee of the deva, whose hand lies on his neck. Another figure holds an offering, 
and has a cobra round his waist ; above are two flying figures, and the osual 
tliree on each side as in other sculptures. 

85. At the north end| is a standing Ggnre holding in his b&ai the shaft of 
what was probably a triahula ; his left hand rests on a defaced figure, perhaps a 
pishdc/ia. This is doubtless Shiva or Shulapdni, ' the wielder of the trident.' On 
his right is Brahmd enpported by his kahsaa, behind him is a monkey-faced dnarf, 
and above him three figures — the middle one a male holding an offering in his 
hands, as does also the female behind him. On the left of Shulapdni is Vishnu 
mounted on Gantda, and holding his mace in one of his right hands while the 
other is open. In one of his left hands he holds his chakra, and in the other his 
ShanJcha resting on the shoulder of Gamda. A male figure below holds the 
stalk of a Iotas in his left hand, much as Padmapdni is represented in Bauddka 
sculptures; and between him and Shiva is a female with a ckdmara, 

8fi. On the hack wall of this cbBpeI§ are scnlptured ten principal figures, — 
t]ie one at the north end being Ganapati. Under them is a base 2 feet 7 inches 
high and of the same pattern as under the figures in the great cave. Most, if 
notall, of these figures seem to have represented females; several of them have had 
aureoles behind their Leads; some of them carry children; and there are traces 
of at least five small figures below. Between each two of the first eight figures 
is a pole or staff surmounted by an ensign — a hansa, a peacock, a monkey, or 
other animal. It is difficult to say whom these may represent. Erskine and 
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Stevenson regard them as the devdngand — '< the servants and dancing girls of 
the gods with Oanesha at their head." 

87. Over this scalptare rans an architrave 2 feet 10 inches deep, and 
consisting of three plain members, the lower and apper projecting 5 inches 
from the line of the central band and roanded over above. The upper of these is 
divided into six equal spaces by five ornaments with two half ones at the ends, and 
the lower is divided by larger ornaments into five foil spaces and two half spaces at 
the ends. These ornaments are all exactly similar to the well known Bauddha win- 
dow-pattern ornament so common on the caves of Ajantd^ Edrld, and elsewhere. 
Instead of being filled ap with a human head or lattice work, however, they contain 
a fantastic face called a Kirttimukha^^^ot ' Face of Fame.* The sunk frieze 
between the projecting members is 8 inches broad, and still retains the ground 
colours of the chequer pattern in which it has been painted. 

88. Opposite this chapel, at the east end of the portico, is another, with two 
pillars and two pilasters in front, and similarly raised above the floor of the temple, 
but perfectly plain inside.f It measures 27 feet 7 inches by 11 feet 7 inches, and 
as the floor is sunk a few inches below the level of the plinth or step on which the 
pillars stand, the water that oozes into it throagh the rock above remains on the 
floor during most of the dry season. There is a tradition also that on the 
night of Shivardtri, the water of the Ganges comes through the roof, and the 
people of the island and from surroanding places flock to it on that occasion 
to enjoy the benefit of the miracle and to attend the fair then held. 

XII. — The West Wing of the Great Temple. 

89. Passing again through the Great Temple to its western side, we descend 
by a few steps into another coort, the floor of which is filled up to some depth with 
fallen rock and debris. On this side also the roof of the great cave has project- 
ed some seven feet beyond the pillars of the portico, and the roof of the small 
chapel on the west dide has projected five and a half feet : the rest of the court — 
about nineteen feet in width — has always been open above.^^ It had an entrance 
from the north, but it is now blocked up by earth and stones removed out of this court 
and the cave when it was cleared. On the south side is a cistern of considera- 
ble extent, the roof being supported by two rough-hewn square pillars of rock. 
It is now much filled up, and a large portion of the rock in front has fallen 
in ; bat originally it must have been on the plan of most Buddhist cisterns, 
of very considerable depth, with only a square opening above, near the east end : 
indeed De Couto relates that ^ it was commonly said the bottom of it had 
never been found, and it is therefore like what is told of the fountains of 



* See Drawing No. V. ^AJtN on the PUn. 
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Alphens and Aretliuss.'><'B The water in it is rery cool and palcLtable but some- 
Trbat alkaline. 

90. The shrine on the neat aide of the coart is entered through a portico* 
eupported in front bj two stjaare pillars and tiro pilasters — now brokcD away 
and approached by foar or fiye ateps before the central opening. Ttiie portico 
is about 37 feet in lenfftb, 13 feet 7 inches deep from the front of the platform' 
and 8 feet 10^ inches high. It contains a good deal of sculptnre. 

91. At the north endf is a group of figares very similar to that last described 
in the Great Temple.f 1° the centre is Skiva, in the ascetic attitude, on a lotus 
throne, the BOpport of which is upheld by two fat figures with heavy wigs, and 
their bodies ehown only down to the middle. Niebnhr's drawing represents 
Skiva as resting his left hand on hia thigh and the right one Blightly raised ; 
the forearms are now broken off, but from the appearance of the bend at 
the elbow, we may believe this was their pontion. A eimilar figure at Jogesh- 
wari holda a rosary in his right hand, To the right of Shiva ia a figure sitting 
on bis heels and holding an opening plantaia ; behind him is a bearded muni 
or sage, on the left is a similar sitting fignre, and above is Brahma with three 
faces, and some other forms ; while in the clouds are four of the usual flying 
attendants on each side, 

02. A door at the back of the portico leads into the linga shrine^ aboat 10 
feet 7 inches by 9 feet 7 inches. In the centre is a Hnga 18 inches in diameter, placed 
in a. jkalddhara or ve^^t nearly C feet square. On each aide the door|| ia a dwdrapdla 
with two piihdchaa at his feet and two fat flying figures abore his ahoulders. 

93. To the Booth of thia doorf is a group of figures, among whom Shiva ap- 
pears with aiK arme and the third eye in his forehead ; hia high mukuta is orna- 
mented on the top of the right aide with a crescent ; in the front right hand he holda 
a Cobra ; in the aecond, the parashu or club as in the dancing Shiva ; and the 
third or outer arm ia broken off. In his front left hand he holds a portion of hia 
dreas ; in the second ia some object now defaced ; and the palm of the third is 
exposed. At his right is a plantain tree with a figure sitting on the ground, and 
above ia Brahma on hia lotus-seat borne hy the hahsas. On Brahma* left iaa male 
riding on a bull with a bell attached to its neck, and between thia and Shiva's head are 
two figures, one of them a female holding a chdmara. Beside Shiva's front left arm 
ia a female figure with a drop on her forehead and neatly looped head-dress ; above 
her left shoulder is Indra on Atravati, and behind him Vishnu with four arma 
holding hia ckaira in one of his left hands and riding on the shoulders of 
Oaruda, who is marked with the tilaka on his forehead. In front of Garuda's 
wing is a small flying figure, and beneath ia a male with a crescent in his hair. 

94. At the south end of this portico ia a amull rude chamber** — or rather 
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the beginning of one — for it is quite rongh and scarcely large enoogh to contain 
more than one person. 

95. Bach, after the yicissitades of a thousand years, is the Great Bock-Temple 
of Elephanta ; the hand of Time has, on the whole, dealt gently by it ; and the 
iconoclasm of Islam, so far as we know, lifted no hand against it ; to the Feringi 
from the far west it was left to begin and to continue its wanton destruction. 
What it was like in the days of its glory we are left to imagine. De Conto, 
writing in 1603, says : — << The rock of the hill in which the Temple is carved is of 
'^ a dark-grey colour, but the entire body inside, the columns, the statues, and 
<< everything else was formerly covered with a thin coating of lime mixed with a 
'^ sort of bitumen and other preparations, which made the temple altogether so 
'^ bright that it was a beautiful object and well worth seeing ; and not only did 
*' it make the figures very pretty, but enabled one to perceive very distinctly the 
'^features of the countenances and the delicacy of the workmanship: so that 
'^ neither in silver nor in wax could they be made or engraven with more nicety 
'< nor with more elegance and perfection." But again, '^ this temple," he says, 
<' is injured in many parts, and what has been spared by the soldiers is so badly cared 
'' for that it is a great pity to see thus destroyed one of the most remarkable things 
'' in the world. It is now fifty years since I went to see this strange Temple ; 

'^ and as I did not enter it with that curiosity with which I might do so now, 
'< I did not remark many things that do not now exist." ^^9 Fragmentary traces 
of the painting on the roof are still discernible in the west and north porches, 
and other indications may be found in the last described wing and elsewhere in 
support of De Couto's account of the whole having been coated with a light 
coloured pigment. The mutilations must speak for themselves. 

THE SECOND ROOK TEMPLE. 

96. A short distance to the south-east of the Great Temple and at about the 
same level, is the second excavation,* facing E.N.E. Its extreme length is about 
a hundred and nine and a half feet, inclusive of the chapel at the north end. 
The fayade, however, is so completely destroyed, the entrance so filled up with a 
bank of earth and debris, and the interior so injured by the water thereby 
retained inside, that it is difficalt to form a proper estimate of the appearance it 
presented when entire. The front was nearly 80 feet in length, and must have 
been supported by a number of columns with two demi-columns at the ends, 
of which latter some fragments still remain. Inside, the portico or mandapa 
extended five feet further to the south, giving a total length of 85 feet, 
with a depth of about 36 feet. At the north end of this is a chapel raised 
a few feet above the level of the mandapa, supported in front by four octa- 

* See Drawiog No. VI. 
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THE THIRD ROCK-TEMPLE. 49 

gonal columns and two demi-colamns about 2 feet 9 inches in diameter, 
slightly tapering upwards, and with capitals much resembling those in the great 
cave, except that the compressed-cushion member was not proportionately so deep 
nor projected so far, and it was crowned by a fluted cyma-recta terminated by a 
fillet over which lay a very thin abacus. Of these pillars two are entirely gone. 
The chapel inside is about thirty-nine feet in width by twenty-two in breadth, 
but, like most other apartments, its opposite sides do not measure exactly alike. 
It is perfectly plain inside. At the back of the portico are three chambers : that 
to the north is about 15 feet 9 inches wide by 16 feet 5 inches deep, and is gener- 
ally, even throughout the dry season, filled with water to a depth of several inches. 
The corresponding one near the south end is similar. 

97. The central chamber is 20 feet 9 inches wide in front and 22 feet 
at the back, by 21 feet 1 inch deep on the left and 22 feet 4 inches on 
the right ; and about three feet from the back wall stands a vedi, 7 feet 4 
inches square, with the prandlihd to the north, — the linga however has dis- 
appeared. At the entrance to this shrine is the only sculpture in the cave. 
The door is 5 feet 4 inches wide, and the architrave and jambs measure 
about 5 feet 10 inches : the inner members resemble those round the door 
of the shrine in the east wing of the Great Temple and in the fourth cave ; 
ontside these is a leaf moulding all round, and then a thick torus. Over the 
door the sculpture has mostly fallen down ; but at the head of the jambs two 
figures of animals perform the part of brackets.^^^ On the frieze above are some 
figures — ^those in the centre not easily made out, then a long makara with a fantastic 
sort of tail, then a boy holding back the upper lip of a second makara, and at 
each end a fat figure. Outside the jambs on each side stood a lofty dwdrapdla^ 
over whose shoulders are two flying figures — a male and a female. But from the 
water having no escape from this cave, it has of late gone rapidly to ruin and the 
dwdrapdlas are mere fragments. 



THE THIRD ROCK-TEMPLE. 

98. At the south end of the portico of the second cave is a large block of 
rock not hewn away, above which is a hole through a thin partition of rock into 
one of the cells of the third Rock-Temple. The entrance to it, however, is 
a little further to the south. This cave is still more dilapidated than the last. 
The width of its mandapa or portico can scarcely be determined -,* the length inside 
was about 50 feet 2 inches. At each end there seems to have been a chapel or 
room with pillars in front : that at the north end 15 feet 7 inches deep, with a 
cell at the back, whose mean dimensions are 14 feet deep by 16 feet 4 inches 

• See Drawing VII. 
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wide, and a second on the west side measuring 13 feet 6 inches in front and 
14 feet 9 inches at the back, with a mean depth of 15^ feet. The chapel at the 
sonth end is 21 feet 1 inch by 15 feet 11 inches, and has a cell at the back 
measuring 15 feet 10 inches by 16 feet 7 inches, but almost filled up with earth. 
A pilaster and portion of a pillar in front of this chapel show that they were 
octagonal and of the same style as those in the second caye. 

99. Like the last^ this care has also sufiPered from the water that accumulates 
in it during the rains, and which has no way of escape. The door in the centre of 
the back of the portico leading into the shrine has suffered much from this cause : 
it is 4 feet 9 inches wide and of similar pattern to the others with large dwdra- 
pdlas at each side, leaning on dwarfs, and with two flying figures over the 
head of each. The jamb and architrave measure 2 feet S inches in breadth and 
the dwdrapdlas and piskdcha on each side occupy 5 feet more. 

100. The shrine inside is a plain room 19 feet 10 inches deep by 18 feet 10 
inches wide with a low vedi or altar 6 feet 1 1 inches square, containing a Linga, 
6 feet 11 inches in circumference or 23 inches in diameter. On each side is a 
cell, about 15 feet square, entering from the portico by doors which have 
projecting pilasters and ornamental pediments. They are much destroyed^ but 
the horse-shoe ornament, so frequent in the Buddhist caves^ is repeated several 
times and forms the principal feature. 



THE FOURTH ROCK-TEMPLE. 

101. Crossing the ravine in front of the first three caves and ascending the 
opposite hill to a height of upwards of a hundred feet above the level of the Great 
Temple, we come to a fourth excavation,* bearing nearly E. N. E. from it, 
spoken of by Dr. Wilson in 1850, as " discovered by Mr. Trotter a few years ago ;" 
but it is thus described by De Couto : — '' In the other hill of this small island, 
" to the east, beyond the Great Temple, and nearly in the centre, is another temple 
" to which the entrance was formerly by a beautiful gate, which had a porch of 
** marble most exquisitely wrought. This temple has a large hall and three 
" chambers : in the first, to the right hand, there is nothing left now ; the second 
"has two idols seated on a large square seat. One of these idols was called 
" Vithald Chendai^ had six arms, and only one head, and was supported by two 
" small idols that were on each side of it.*' Possibly he meant Vetdla and Chandt 
— but the images have long since disappeared. ^^^ This temple is now known to 
the natives of the island as Sitabafs Dewala, 

102. The portico has four pillars and two pilasters 8 feet 5 inches high, 

♦ See Plan No. VIII. 
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52 UMA WAGESHWARI. 

and on the snmmit of this hill are the remains of an old fortification. Underneath 
this, and not far from the shore, is a fine large well, cat in the solid rock, and 
most easily reached by going along the strand. Near it was lately to be seen the 
torso of a statae of hard bluish stone, apparently only recently broken. 

107. To the south of the second and third cave, at some distance, is a 
large cavern dark and infested with bats, that has been very roughly excavated, — 
more in the style of a cistern indeed than a Temple. The entrance is almost 
choked up with earth. 

108. At the south end of the ravine that runs across the island is a tank 
by the side of which is at least one liiiga, and it is said that a few years ago 
they were numerous. 

109. Again, on the summit, to the west of the Great Temple, there is a figure 
of a tiger broken, however, into several pieces — which the natives seem to revere 
as Umd Wdgeshwarz, or Devi in the form of a tiger. It much resembles those 
at the steps to the east wing of the Great Temple, and is probably one of 
those that once stood at the main entrance. It stands about 3 feet high and 
is 1 foot 9 inches across the hams, with a collar round the neck ; but it is split into 
several pieces that are however placed together so as to preserve the figure. 
Dr. Wilson remarks that it is mentioned in the twenty-ninth chapter of the 
first section of the Sahyddri Khand of the Skanda Furdna.* 



* Jour, Bomb, B, R, As, Soc, Vol. III. pt. ii. p. 42. 
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NOTES. 



1) §. 1. Thb principal notioes of Eleplianta are in the following works :— 1. J. H. Van 
Linsohoten (1579), Discourse of Voyages^ (London, 1598) Boke I. ch. 44. p. 80. 2. Diogo 
de Gonto, (1603) Da Asia, Decada Yllma. liy. iii. cap. 11. (Ed. Lisboa, 1778) torn. VII. 
pp. 250-261 ; also tranalated in Jour, Bomb, Br, JR. As. Soc, vol. I. pp. 41-45. 3. Fryer, (1673) 
iViwr Aceount of East India and Persia^ p. 75. 4. J. Ovington, Voyage to Surait in the 
year 1689, pp. 158-161. 5. Capt. A. Hamilton, New Account of the East Indies, (ed. 1744). 
▼ol, I. pp. 241-242. 6. Capt. Fyke, (1712), *< Aoooant of a Carions Pagoda near Bombay," 
extracted from his Journal by A. Dalrymple, Esq., F. B. & A.S., Archceologia, vol. VIL 
pp« 323-332. 7. J. H. Grose, ; Voyage to the East Indies begvn in 1750, (2 vols. 8vo. Lend. 
1766) vol. I. pp. 59-62. 8. Ives, Voyage from England to India in 1754, p. 45. 9. Anquetil 
da Perron, Zend-Avesta^ Disoonrs preliminaire, tom. I. pp. cccozix-coocxxfii. 10. 0. Niebubr, 
(1764) Voyage in Arabic et en d'autres pays oirconvoisons, tom. II. pp. 25-83 ;— this aoconot 
Is illostrated by nine plates, bat the relative sizes and positions of the fignres'are often 
incorrect. 11. Dr. W. Hanter— in Archaologia vol. VII. pp. 286-295. 12. Hector Macneil, 
(nSS^-^ArehoBologia, vol. VIII. pp. 270-77. 13. Goldingham (1795), Asiatic Researches, 
vol. IV. pp. 409-17. 14. Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, vol. I. pp. 423, 432-35, 441-48. 15. 
Mrs. Graham, «7<mrnaZ of a Residence in India, pp. 45-51. 16. Lord Valentia, Travels, 
(4to. ed.) vol. II. pp. 199-200. 17. Moor, Hindu Paniheon, pp. 49, 69, 97-98, 241-49, 334-36. 
18. Sir W. Ouseley, Travels in the East, vol, I. pp. 81'-95, 19. W. Erskine, Transactions of 
the Literary Society of Bombay ^ vol. 1. pp. 198-250 ; — a very minnte description with good 
illastrations by Mrs. Ashbarner, Capt. Basil Hall, and others. This account was reprinted 
with foar very rude wood-cats in The Bombay Agenda or Almanac and Directory for 1845, 
pt. ii. pp. 135-58. 20. Capt. Basil Hall, Asiatic Journal, 1816, vol.IL pp. 546-48. 21. Lieat.- 
Col. Fitsolarence, Journal of a Route across India, &c., pp. 321-22. 22. Heber, Journal, 
(4to. ed.) vol. II. pp. 179-83. 23. Fergasson, Rock Cut Temples of India^ pp. 54-55 ; and 
Jour, R, Asiat, Soc, vol. VIII. pp. 83-84. 24. D r. J. Wilson, Jour, Bomb, Br, R. Asiat, Soc, 
vol. in. pt. il. pp. 41, 42 ; vol. IV. pp. 341-342 ; and Calcutta Revie^v, vol. XLII. (1866) 
pp. 1-25. 25. Dr. Stevenson, Jour, Bomb, Br, R, As, Soc, vol. IV. pp. 261-275 ; this is a 
r^sam^ of Erskine's description with illastrative notes from the Linga Purana, 26. Lady 
Falkland, Chom-Chow, vol. I. pp. 109-114. 27. Gougb, Comparative View of the Ancient 
Monuments, of India, particularly those in the Island of Salset near Bombay (4to, London 
1785) : — this consists of reprints of the accounts of Linechoten, Fryer, Ovington, Capt. 
Hamilton, Pyke, Grose, du Perron, and Niebuhr. In Grindlay's Scenery, ^^c. of Western 
India, there are four plates of the Great Cave, drawn by Westall in 1803, with descrip- 
tive extracts from Erskine^s account ; in Daniell's Views there are also some plates of the 
same ; and in various Encyclopaedias, Histories, &o. there are accounts founded on those 
above enumerated. 

2) §. 2. Gh&rdpuri ^^Cff^ is sometimes also vulgarly called G 4 r i p u r i . 
Du Perron writes the name Galipouri, which is followed by Niebuhr. Dr. Stevenson 
will have it to be G & r & p u r i, which he translates as '* Town of Excavations," a'kid Dr. J. 
Wilson suggests that Gh&r&puri may possibly mean '< Hill of Purification." 
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3) §. 2. Captain Pyke, of the ' Stringer* E. Indiaman, afterwards Governor of St. Helens, 
who visited the Island in 1712, mentions that the Elephant had a smaller one on its back, 
and a sketch of it is given in one of the plates accompany ing his account. {Arohceologia 
Vol. VII.) as also of the stone horse a little further up the valley, and which is men- 
tioned by Fryer in 1G73, and by Ovington in 1689. Anquetil du Perron speaks of the 
smaller elephant as existing in 1760, whereas Grose, who preceded him, says ** on the 
back of the Elephant was placed standing another young one appearing to have been 
all of the same stone, but it has been long broken down," and the accurate Niebuhr 
says " it bears some object on its back, but time has rendered it quite unrecognisable.** 
In 1813, Mr. Erskine writes—'' the remains of its four paws, as well as the marks of the junc- 
tion of its belly with the back of the larger animal, were perfectly distinct ;*' and Captain 
Basil Hall adds that ** the smaller figure on the top of the elephant cannot have been a 
young elephant ; it must have represented some animal capable of being placed in a sprawl- 
ing attitude : it gives the idea of a tiger with its limbs extended so as to embrace the 
elephants back and the whole belly of the tiger brought into contact with the elephant. It 
is inconceivable how an elephant (as it is said to have been) could possibly bring itself to 
this posture. The two hind feet present an appearance of hoofs ; the right fore-foot is 
entirely gone ; the left fore-foot is*more extended — advancing too further towards the 
great elephant's head than the right." 

Mr. Erskine gives the following dimensions of the large elephant : — 

• ft. in. 

Length from the forehead to the root of the tail 13 2 

Height at the head 7 4 

Circumference of the whole animal at the height of the shoulders . 35 5 

„ „ animal round the four legs 32 

Breadth of the back across the rump 8 

Girth of the body abvut the middle 20 2 

Height of the left hind foot 6 6 

Circumference of the right fore foot 6 7^ 

„ „ right hind foot (J 3 

„ „ left hind foot 7 7 

„ „ left fore foot 7 3 

Height of the supporter left in the stone to sustain the belly 2 2 

Length of the tail 7 9 

Circumference of the tail 2 10 

Distance from the top of the brow to the curve of the trunk 5 3 

Length of the trunk from between the tusks 7 10 

Eight tusk 11 

Left tusk 6 

The dimensions of the remains of the figure on the back of the elephant were :— 

Length of the smaller animal .47 

Distance of the two hind hoofs 3 6 

Breadth of the body 1 2 

4) §. 3. ** A Voyage to Suratt in the year 1689, by J. Ovington, MA., Chaplain to 
His Majesty"— p. 168. 

6) §. 3. Hamilton's yew Account of the East Indies^ Vol. I. p. 241. 

6) §. 4. The ascent to the cave was constructed by Earamsi Banmal, a Lohana 
merchant of Bombay, in 1853-54 at an expense of about Bs. 12,000. The stone used was 
all carried over from Bombay. He built also the temple at the Baikala Eailway Station, 
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7) g. 6. FeigoKOn'e Sod Cut Ttviplet, pp. 52 nd SI. The DumBr LSnA ia the iMg- 
mt ol tbe E[u» Cavei, ftad miABUree 160 feet eaoh wa^. It is eupported by twsnty-Blx 
pillara, with pilaetera at the •nglee, almost exactly like thoee of Elepbanta. " Hie Bculp- 
tures, too," Mji Mr, FergusaoD, " Bcem intended to have been neatly tbe tame, and on one 
gide the entranoe we find the Bame figure of Baddba, or, bb the people call him here, Jam 
Dbarma, tbe Dbarma Raja, which pozzlea tbe antiquarian at Ehphanta." oonf. Sylieei 
Tram. Bomb. Lit. Soc- vol. lU. p, 272, 

*) §, 10, Pergnsaon, HUtorg of Architectvre, vol. TI. pp. 499-501. 

9) g, 12, De Cauto mentiona that in hta time many of tbe Ecotplurei had been 
broken "by the frolic of tbe Foldlera of the fleet that vielted the place," and adds — "what 
wag spared by the soldiers, la BO badly cared for, that is grievous to see thua deittroyed one 
of the moat wonderful thinga in (he world ;" and from the way in which he speaka of its 
having been defaced in hia own time, we may well inter that it had then only recently oeaeed 
to be used. (See{. 95.) Linnobaten visited it in 12T0, and writea— " theee Pn^uiei and build- 
" inga are now whoUie left overgrowue, and spoyled, elnoe the Fortingalea had it uodet (heir 
aubjeotioB." Fryer, In 1673, aaya it waa " defaced by the Portugala who have thia iaiand atac ;" 
and Fyke in 1T12 aaya—" The PorCugueae dow fodder all their cattle there !□ the raioy seanoDS 
" and to defend them from tbe violence of the mouaDuas : and lately one of their Fidalgos, 
"to divert himself with the echo which ia hero moat admirable, Sred a great gun into it 
" with several shot, whioh has broken some of the pillars." Qrose evidently found Cbie latter 
oiroumstanoe remembered, bat materially eiaggerated in bis time: he aays the figures " bad 
" also condnnedina tolerable state of pressrvatioQ and wbolenesa, considering the remotenees 
" of their antiquity, until tbe arrival of the FortugaeHe, who made themselves masters of the 
" place, and In (he blind fury of their bigotry, not au9ering any idols but their owD, they 
" must have been at even some pains to maim and deface them, as they now remain, consi- 
" dering the hardness of the atone. It is said they even brought Geld pieces to thedemolltioa 
" of the images, which so greatly deserved to be spared for the uuequaUed curioaity of 
"them," Du Perron had perhaps jumbled bis information when he wrote— ' When the 
' Marfithaa had recovered Salsette, la order to cause theplaaterwitb which tbe Portuguese had 
' covered many of the figurea to fall olf, they dragged some nieces of caouoo Into tbe tem- 
' plea of MiiiitjieHr and Elejihaitta which caused patta of (he bas-reliefs to fall cS with the 
' piaster. Observing this effect (hey ceased firing, and took to clearing tbe figurea by f ree- 
' iog themof the plaster with a mallet,' — Zendan. tom. I. p, occciiii. 

1") §, 13, The Shi var&tri ia regarded by the Skaivat as 'the most sacred of all their 
observances, expiating all sins, and securing the attainment of all desirea during life, and 
union with Shiva or final emancipation after death.' The ceremony is said to have been 
enjoined by Shiva himself, who declared to bis wife Umil (hatthe 14th of PhfLlgnna 
vad (dark half of the month], It observed in honour of bim, should be deetruotiio of the 
consequences of all sin, and shoald confer final liberation. According to the 'Ithdna 
Sanhiia, it waa on this day that Shiva first manifested himself as a marveltoas and Inter- 
minable LInga toconfound the pretensions of both Br ahmfi and Vlshna who were dis- 
pa(ing which was tbe greater diiinlty. To decide the quarrel, they agreed that be should be 
acknowledged the greater, who should first ascertain the limits of the extraordinary 
object which appeared of a sadden before them, Setting off in opposite directions, Viehii u 
undertook to reach the base, lirabm^ tbe summit ^ but after some thousand years of the 
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gods, both returned from the fruitless attempt, * and confossed the vast superiority of 
Shiva.' The legend seems to typify the exaltation of the Shaiva worship over that of 
V i 9 h 9 u and B r a h m 4 , an event which no doubt at one time took place. ' According to 
some, the ceremony should begin on the evening of the 13fch tithif or lunar day, if it 
extends to four hours after sunset ; according to others it should begin on the ISth or 14th 
tithi, according as one or other comprises the larger proportion of the hours of the night* 
Others hold that the tithi which comprises both evening twilight and midnight is the proper 
one, and others again that which includes midnight without the evening.' These are 
knotty points : they are such however as ritualists concern themselves most about. 

' The three essential observances are fasting during the whole tithif or lunar-day, and 
holding a vigil (Jagarana) and worshipping the L i n g a during the night ; but the ritual is 
loaded with a vast number of directions for the presentation of offerings to the Ling a, for 
gesticulations to be employed, and prayers to be recited to various inferior divinities connected 
with Shiva, and to Shiva in his various forms. After bathing in the morning, the wor- 
shipper recites his Sankalpa, or pledges himself to celebrate the worship. He repeats the ablu- 
tion in the evening, and going afterwards to a temple renews his pledge, saying '* I will perform 
*' the worship of Shiva in the hope of accomplishing all my wishes, of obtaining long life 
*' and progeny, and wealth, and for the expiation of all sins of whatever dye I may have 
« committed during the past year, open or secret, knowingly or unknowingly, in thought, 
*' or act or speech.*' He then scatters mustard-seed with special mantras and offers an a r g h a 
(or oblation of eight ingredients) ; after which he goes through the m & t r I k a n y &sa,— to 
a set of gesticulations accompanied by short mystical prayers, consisting chiefly of un-mean- 
ing syllables, preceded by a letter of the alphabet : as, " A-kam, 'A-s r &n, salutation to the 
thumb ; I-c ban, 'I-s r i n, salutation to the forefinger ; U-s tan, 'U-s tfim, salutation to the 
middle finger ;" and so on, going through the whole alphabet with a salutation or namasiar* 
to as many parts of the body, touching each in succession, and adding as the mantras pvooeedf 
names of the M & t r i s , female S h a k t i s or energies of Shiva, who by virtue of these 
incantations, are supposed to take up their abode for the time in the different members of 
the worshipper. Other objects are supposed to be effected by similar means ; impediments 
are obviated by stamping thrice and repeating as often the mantra — '^ H a u n, to the weapon, 
p h a t ;*' next, with the same mantra, and by thrice snapping the finger, the ten quarters of 
the sphere or universal space, are aggregated in the Linga ; and the purification of all 
beings is to be effected by thrice clapping the hands together, and uttering the same 
mantra each time. The repetition of n y & s a or touching parts of the body, whilst irepeating 
mystical ejaculations, accompanies every offering made to the Linga, during the whole 
ceremony. In the first watch of the night on which the vigil is held, the linga is to be 
bathed with milk, the worshipper, or Brahman employed by him, uttering the tnantra 
"H aun, reverence to 'Ish4n a." An offering is then made with the prayer : — '* Devoutly 
*' engaging in thy worship, O ^Ishwara, and in repeating thy names, I celebrate the 
"Shivar&tri rite according to rule, do thou accept this offering 1" Incense, fruits, flowers, 
boiled rice, &c., or sometimes even dressed flesh are offered with the customary prostra- 
tion, and with the repetition of other mantras, A similar course is followed in the other 
three periods with a modification of the formulas, and the articles used to bathe the 
Linga with. Thus in the second, it is bathed with curds, with the mantra '^BitLfiii — 
reverence to Aghora ;" and the mantra of the argha is, — *' Reverence to the holy Shiva, 
(*the destroyer of all sins ; I offer this arglia at the Shivar&tri, do thou with 
"Um& be propitious." In the third, the bathing is with ^Ai, with the mantra ''Haun, 
'* reverence to V&m ad eva ;" and iheargha-mantra is, — " I am consumed with pain, poverty, 
**and sorrow: oh, lord of Parvati, do thou, beloved of Um^ accept the argha 
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** I present thee on this S h i y a r & t r i 1" In the fourth watch the L i n g a ia bathed with 
honey, with the mantra " H a a n, reverence to S a d y o j a t a;** and the argha-mantra is, — 
«Ofa Shankaral take away the many sins committed by me, accept beloved of U m &, 
•« the oblation I present thee on this night of S h i v a." At daylight, the ceremony is con- 
cluded with the radical mantra^ '* Shiv&ya namah" and some sach prayers as these : 
<* Through thy favour, O Ishwara! this rite is completed without impediment ; O look 
** with favour, O lord of the universe, H a r a, sovereign of the three worlds, on what I have 
*' done this day which is holy and dedicated to B u d r a 1 Through thy grace has this rite 
" been accomplished. Be propitious to me, O thou most glorious 1 Grant to me increase 
** of affluence : merely by beholding tbee I am assuredly sanctified.** Oblations to fire are 
then made, and the ceremony concludes with further offerings to the L i n g a and with the 
mantra^ " By this rite may Shankarabe propitiated, and coming hither, bestow the eye 
** of knowledge on him who is burnt up by the anguish of worldly existence.** The 
yajam&na or worshipper is then required to feast the Brahmans and make presents to 
them.— Abridged from H, H. Wilson, Jour. R, Asiat, Soo* vol. IX. pp. 91-95 ; WbrkSf vol. II. 
pp, 211-216. 

11) §. 15. The light in which at one time theVaishnavas regarded the followers of 
Sh i va is well illustrated in the following extract from the first Adhyaya of the VaHshtha' 
smriti :^** A Brahman versed in the four V e d a s, who does not find V^sudeva {^Krishna 
an avatara of Vishnu,] is a donkey of a Brahman, trembling for the heavy burden of the 
Y« d a. Therefore, unless a man be a Y a i s h n a t a, his Brahmahood will be lost ; by being 
aVaishnava one obtains perfection, there is no doubt. For N4r&yana (Visbnu) the 
highest Brahman, is the deity of the Brahmans ; S o m a, S tl r y a, and the rest, are the gods of 
Eshatriyas andVaishyas; whileBudra and similar gods ought to be sedulously 
worshipped by the S h fi d r a e. When the worship of B u d r a is enjoined in the Puranas and 
law-books, it has no reference to Brahmans, asPraj4pati declared. The worship of B u d r a 
and theTripundra (the three horizontal marks across the forehead) are celebrated in 
the Ptfrtfita«, but only for the castesof the Eshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shfidras, 
and not for the others. Therefore, ye excellent Munis, theTripundra must not be worn 
by Brahmans.** Conf. Max Miiller, Hist, Sansk, Liter, pp. 55, 56. 

12) §. 15. S h am b h u is from /S^ain-- auspicious, and bku— to be ; hence it is equi- 
valent to Shiva. 

IS) §. 15. T r i 1 c h a n a ia\* three-eyed.* At Argos there long stood a three-eyed Zeus, 
a carved image, said to have been brought from Troy, having the third eye in the forehead 
and symbolizing the Prehelienic combination in one god of the three kingdoms of the uni- 
verse, afterwards divided among three divinities.— Pat^antax, II. 24. 5. (Eng. transl. vol. I. 
pp. 18990.) 

14) §. 15. Among the other names and epithets of Shiva given in the Amaraloslia 
(Book I. c. i. sec. 1. shl. 25-30) are — P a s h u p a t i — the lord of living creatures, whence a 
sect of his followers derive the name of Pdshvpatas (Colebrooke, Essay s^ vol. I. p. 406) ; 
Shiilin, S h fi 1 a d h a r a— wielder of the trident; Sarva— who is all; 'Ish&na; 
Ghandrash^khar a — whose crest is the moon ; Ehandaparsh u~who hews his foes 
in pieces; Mr id a— who is pleased; M r i t y u * j a y a— the conqueror of death; Erit- 
tiv&s&— clothed with abide; P i n & k i n— armed with the bow; Pramathfidhipa— 
master of Pramathas ; U g r a— the wrathful ; E a p a r d i n— of the braided hair ; S h r i- 
kantha— of the beautiful throat; Shitikantha— of the black throat; Eap 6,1 a bhrit 
—whose alms-bowl is a skull ; V & m a d 6 v a— who sports in a contrary way ; V i r ti p d k- 
sh a— having three eyes; Erishdnuretas; S a r v a d n y a— the all-knowing ; Dhurj- 
8 
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jati— who bears the three worlds; Nilalohita— theblae and red ; Smarahara and 
Bharga— who killed the god of love ; Tryambaka; Tripar6ntaka^the destroyer 
of the Aaara named Tripura ; Gang&dhar a — who has the goddess Gangd in his hair ; 
Andhakarlp u — the enemy of Andhaka ; Kratudhvansi n — ^the destroyer of (JDal* 
<Aa>) sacrifioe ; Vrishadhva ja— whose standard is ahull; Yyomakesha-»aiart 
haired ; B h a y a^the existing ; B h i m a^tha terrific ; S t h & 9 ii— the everlasting ; and 
U m & p a t i — the lord of Umd, Halayudha adds others as,— A h 1 r b u n d h a— having his 
neok bound with a snake ; S r a s h t ^ i — the creator ; Qan&dhlp a— leader of the §<»ifa ; 
Baksh&dhvaradhvansakri t — the overthrower of Daksha^a sacrifice ;Nilagriva 
—blue-necked ; Param6shvar a — the best lord ; Shipivi^hta; ko* 

i<() §. 15. Oonf. Dr. J. Wilson, Calcutta Rev, vol. XLII. p. 11. The names of 
P & r v a t i given in the Amarakosha (Bk. I. c. 1. sec. 1. shl. 32, 33.) are— 

Um&, E&ty&yani, Gauri, E&li, Haimavati-shvari, 
8hiv&i Bbav&oi, Budr&oi, Sarv&ni, Sarvama^gal^, 
Aparn&, P&rvatCDurg^, Mrid&oi, Cbandik-Ambik&, 
Halayudha (P. 15, 16) adds Bhagivatf, D&ksli&yani, Mah&devi, Gf rij&, M6Qak&tma]&, Jco. 

16) §. 16. Conf. Dr. Stevenson, Jour, R, Asiat, 8oe, vol. VIII. p. 331 ; Lassen, AUet' 
thumskunde, Bd. L p. 783 ; Mr. Spiers, Life in Ancient India^ pp. 374, 375. 

17) §. 16. Tlie worship of the Phallus formed a prominent part of the O s i r i s fes- 
tival in Egypt. In Greece the emblem was a symbol of H e r m e s, especially in Arkadia ; and 
at Eyllene in Elis he was long honoured only under the form of a simple phallus. D i o n y* 
8 0S, the god of flocks, vines, and general productiveness, was worshipped at Sparta as S a- 
kites, the fig-god, and at his feasts this symbol was always carried about in prooessions. Ter- 
tullian informs us that it was also exhibited in the Attic or Eleusinian mysteries, and 
Diodorus states that it was honoured in all the mysteries. In Italy it was also carried at 
the Liberalia in Zaviniunif and was the common symbol of P r i a p u s, who was supposed to 
bestow productiveness on flocks, fields, and gardens, and who in consequence was to be found 
in every garden and field daubed with vermilion, as such figures still are In India ; and, as 
Mutinus-Tutunus or Fasclnus, his image was prominent in the courts and even 
over the hearths of private houses. In the Dekhan and Eonkan, M h a s o b a corresponds best 
to P r i a p u B as the god of the fields. Conf. Plutarch, de IHde et OHride § 36, (Ed. Squire 
p. 90) ; Diodorus Siculus (ed Wesseling.) I, 22, and 88, and lY. 6 ; Jamblicus, I. 11, 
or Taylor*s transl, pp. 61-55 ; Paueanias, VI. xxvi. 3 ; and ix. xxxi. 2 ; or Taylor's, traml. 
(Lond. 1826,) vol. 11. p. 145, and vol. III. p. 63 ; Herodotus, II. 48, 49, and 51 ; Athenisns. 
lib. xiv. c. 56 ; Tertullian, adv, Valent, I. ; Horat. Sat, L viii. 1-7 ; Virgil, Georg, IV, 
110, 111 ; Ovid, Met. IX. 347 ; Ihsti, I. 391, 415 ; VI. 333, 845 ; Plin, Eitt. Nat, XXVHI. 
iv. 7 ; Varro, ap. Aug, C. D. VII. 21 ; August, C. B, IV. 11 and VI. 9 ; Lucian, de Syria 
J^ea, 16, 28, (ed. Hemsterh. et Geeneri, tom, III.pp. 463, 474); Dear, dial, xxiii, 1, (tom I. p. 
273); and de Saltat 21 (tom. II. p. 279) ; Gyrald. Ferrariensis, Opera, tom. I. pp. 262, 271, 
280, 284 ; Stevenson, Jour, R, As, Soc, vol. VL pp. 240, 241 ; Wilson, Worhe^ vol. H. 
pp. 55, 63. 

18) §. 16. See the Puriinas of the L i n g tf y i t s, Jour, Bomb, B, R, As, Soe, vol. VIH. 
pp. 65-221, and Madras Jour, Lit, and So, Soc, vol. XII. pp. 271-292. They are also called. 
Vira-S haivas or Jangamas, and carry a representation of the 1 i n g a abont their per- 
sons. The sect was founded by B a s a v a, a Brahman of Ealyan in Earnata, about the middle 
of the twelfth century. They deny the sanctity of the Brahmanical order, and the authority 
oftheVedas, recognise various divinities, but virtually abolish the distinction of oaste. 
See Madras Jour, Lit and So, Soc, vol. XL pp. 143-177 ; Wilson, WorkSf vol. I, pp. 219-23a 
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1*) §. 16. LuseD is in error in Mserting that no mention is made of the Linga ia 
tbe Mahabkarata or Batnayana, From tlie Anvshasanc^parva of the Mahahharata^ 
Dr. J. Mnir has oited the following (tv. 822 ff.) :—" ^ 'Isha {Afahadeva) the oanse of 
eaaees for any other reaaoni f We hare not' heard that the linga of any other person 
is worshipped by the gods. Declare if thou haat heard what other being*s linga except 
that of Maheshwara is now worshipped, or has formerly been worshipped, by the gods f 
He whose linga Brahm& and Y i f h n u and thoa {Indra) with the deities, oontinually 
worship, is therefore the most eminent. Since children bear neither the mark of the lotns 
{Brahma*s), nor of the disous ( VUhnu's)^ nor of the thunderbolt {Iitdra*s), but are marked 
with the male and female organs,— therefore offspring is derived from Maheshwara. All 
women produced from the nature of D e v i as their cause, are marked with the female organ, 
and all males are manifestly marked with the linga of Hara." And again, (7. 7510,) 
** And sincci standing aloft he consumes the lives of men, and since he is fixed, and since 

his linga is perpetually fixed, he is therefore called S t h & n t (7516) and when his 

linga remains constantly in a state of chastity, and people reverence it, this is agreeable to 
the great [god]. The constant worshipper of the linga, who shall worship the image 
(vigraha), or the linga of the great [god], enjoys great prosperity. It is the linga, 
raised up, which the rishis, gods, Gandharvas, and Apsarases worship.** And once more, 
in the list of Shiva's names v. 1160 : — " He whose seed is raised up, whose linga is raised 

up, who sleeps aloft, who abides in the sky*' 1191. ** The lord of the ling a, the lord 

of the suras (gods). .....the lord of seed, the former of seed.'* And in the Uttara Kanda 

of the JRamayana, (86, v. 42f .), we have ** Wherever B & v a n a, lord of the B & k s h a s a s, 
went, a golden linga was carried tbither. Placing that linga in the midst of a pedestal 
of sand, R6vana worshipped it with incense and flowers of ambrosial odour."— Muir, 
aamh. Temti, Pt. lY. pp. 161, 344, 421. 

M) §. 16. Conf. §. 63, and the story from the Vayu Purana in Wilson's Vishnu Purana 
(4to. ed.) pp. 61*69; or (8?o. ed.) vol. I. pp. 120-134. 

SI). {.16. See Muir, Original Sanskrit Temts^ Pt. lY. pp. 325-330 ; and Channahasava 
Purana^ in Jour, Bomb. Br. B, As, 800, Yol. YIIL pp. 142-144 ; Yans Kennedy, Hindu 
Mythology, pp. 271-273. 

S9) §. 16. Channabasava Purana, ut sup. p. 145 ; Shanda Purana in Yans Kennedy, ut, 
sup, p. 275-277 ; Ward, Hist, Liter, and Beligion of the Hindus, Yol. I. p. 35. ; Peterson, 
Asiat, Bes, Yol. YIII. p. 49 ; A. Boger, La Porte Oaverte (Amsterdam 1670^, p. 144, &o. The 
majority of the accounts represent the destruction of B ra h m & *s head as the punishment 
Of his pride. 

«•) §. 17. Griffiths, Birth of the War-Ood^ Canto Y. pp. 62, 53. 

M) §. 18. Jour, Bomb, B. B, As, Soc, vol. lY. pp. 270-71. Of the S m & r 1 1 a B r a fa- 
rn a n s of Southern India, Buchanan says :— '* The most numerous class here and which 
comprehends about one half of all the Brahmans of the Lower Karnatak, is called the 
S m & r 1 1 a sect, and its members are the followers of Shankara'Aoh&rya. They 
are commonly said to be of the sect of S hiv a , but they consider Brahm&, Yi^hnu. 
and 'Ish V a r a to be the same as the creator, preserver, and destroyer of tbe universe. They 
are readily distinguished by three horizontal stripes on the forehead, made with the ashes 
of oowdung.*' Journey through My sore ^ &o., vol. I. pp. 13, 14, see also pp. 304-305. 

W) {. 18. De Oouto, Da Asia, Dec. YII. llv. Hi. cap. 11., torn. YII. p. 269. 

M) |. 18. De Couto, ut. sup. pp. 260-61. He adds that Uqu& (OkhA or UsbA)a 
daughter of B6n&8ura, who dedicated herself in this temple to perpetual virginity, lived 
here for many years ; and that '' the ancients say that in the time of king B&n&sura 
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gold rained at Elephanta for three hours, and it was therefore called Santupori 
( Shonitapnra\ that is to say, in their language, the Isle of Gold." For the story of 
B&n^sura and his daughter Ush&, who fell in love with Anirnddha, the son of 
Pradyumna and grandson of J K r i s h n a , see Wilson, Vishnu Purana^ Book 7. eh. 32 
and 33; (4to ed.) pp. 591-96 ; JVarmakathakosha, s. v. * Ush^,* &o ; Ward, Hindus^ vol. I. 
p. 26; and Wilson, Hindu Theatre, vol. II. pp. 396-99. Conf. Archoeologia, vol. VII. p. 328 ; 
Grose, Voyage^ vol. I. p. 61 ; and Aiiat, Beg, vol. IV. p. 416. 

27) §. 18. Jour, Bomb, B, B, As, 8oc, vol. IV, p. 262. Speaking of the Dumar Lena 
Cave at Elura, Mr. Fergusson says—" This temple with the one at Elephanta, if I am 
correct in the views I have stated ahove, must have been executed in the tenth century 
of our era, a date which I do not think can possibly be far from the truth.*' Dr. Wilson 
says—" Somewhat posterior, in point of age, to K a 1 1 & s a must be those Brahmanical 
temples of Elephanta and Salsette, in which various imitations of the Brahmanical 
excavations of Elord appear. Looking at them collectively, we have long, on mythological 
grounds, been disposed to limit the age of the Brahmanical excavated temples to the eighth 
or ninth century after Christ. On several of their figures the small box, containing the 
emblem of Shiva, worn by the Lingdyits is represented, and the Ling&yits did 
not appear in the south of India till considerable modifications were made, in the course of 
time, in the peculiar forms of Shaivism Introduced or supported byShankara 'Acbdrya. 
The C h 1 & rdjas were the patrons of the Lingdyits, who, to the worship ofMahddeva 
or Shiva, added the practice of Yoga , without reference to caste, with a view to final 
emancipation. Professor Wilson iAsiat, Bes» vol. XVII. p. 188) notices the profession of 
the Yoga in the eighth century, and he properly observes that the Brahmanical temples 
in the subjects of their sculptures, and the decorations of S h 1 v a and his attendants, belong 
to the same sect. It is remarkable that this form of the Hindu religion has vanished from 
the Mar&thd country, which it is not likely that it would have done had it enjoyed the 
continued patronage of the Devagiri B&j&s reigning over this [Elor&J locality, the last of 
whom was overcome by the Muhammadans A.D. 1293.*' In his Second Memoir, the Doctor 
adds, — " When examining the Jaina excavation of Pdrasndtha, which is of the same 
workmanship as the larger Jaina excavations, we discovered an original inscription, a small 
portion of which in an incorrect form had been furnished to Dr. Bird, giving the date of itg 
formation as Shaka 1156, equivalent to about A.D. 1234, which makes the Jaina 
temples at Elori 618 years old at the present time [1852]. In the inscription referred to 
the name of the hill in which the EIor& excavations are made is the V i r o 1 1 & P a r v a t a, 
or mount of V i r o 1 1 d. This word, we have littl^ doubt, is formed from the name of V 1 r a- 
Chold, onetheChoId Bajas, who flourished, according to one of the papers of the 
Mackenzie collection, quoted by Professor H. H. Wilson (who mentions the extensive 
conquests of his race), about A. D. 917. This gives an antiquity to the most remarkable of the 
Bbahmanical temples of Elord and those of Elephanta, which are of the same type, of 
about 935 years ; or, to deal in round numbers, it makes them to fall at least within the 
present millennium." It must be allowed that this argument is rather loose, so far as fixing 
the age of the * Dumar Lena* cave is concerned. That cave is probably older than Eail&sa, 

/ and perhaps not quite so old as Elephanta. The badge of the Lin gay its is not found 
at Elephanta. Fergusson, Bock- Out TempleSt p. 52 ; Dr. J. Wilson, Jour, Bomb, B, B, As, Soe. 
vol. III. Pt. II. pp. 83,84 ; vol. IV. p. 369 ; and Calcutta Bov, vol. XLU.pp. 16, 17. See be- 
low note 33. 

28) §. 20. Sir W. JoneP, Asiat. Bes, vol. I. p. 273 ; Philippsohn, DeveUpment of the 
Beligious Idea [Lond. 1855], p. 156 ; Hardwick, Christ and other Masters^ vol. I. pp. 174, 
198, 199, and 275 ; Vans Kennedy, Besearchesin Hindu Mythology, pp. 211, 212. 
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S9) §. 21. Enkioe, Traru, Lit, Soc, B0mh. yol. III. p. 524 ; and Sykes, Jour, R, Asiat. 
390. vol. V. pp. 81, 83. 

80) §. 21. Birt^ of War-Ood, p. 78. 

81) §. 21. There can be little doabt bat the apparently feminine traits were gi? en to 
the y i 9 h 9 u face of the T r i m n r 1 1 to express the character of kindliness or complacency 
appropriate to the Preserver ; and it is not improbable that a re-ezamination of the basts at 
Elnra from which Col. Sykes inferred that the third was that of P& r ya 1 1, might lead to 
a different conclusion from the one he arrived at and in which Erskine concarred. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the Puranas will show how unanimoosly they agree as to the persons 
and functions of the members of the Triad :— The Vayu Purana (oh. Y. vv. U-21) says : — 
" At the beginning of the day, the supreme lord Maheshwara sprang from P r a k r i t i, 
entering the egg, agitated with extreme intentnees both Pradh&na (»P r a k f 1 1 1— 
matter) and P u r u sh a [spirit]. From Pradh4na, when agitated, the quality of passion 
(rajas) arose, which was there a stimulating cause, as water is in seeds. When an inequality 
in the Gu9 as arises, then (the deities) who preside over them are generated. From the 
G u n a 8 thus agitated there sprang three gods, indwelling, supreme, mysterious, animating 
all things, embodied. The rajas quality was born as Brahm4, the tamos bs Agni, — 
the sattva as Y i § h n u. [The Mdrkandeya Purana ch. xlvi. v. 18. has the same line, but 
substitutes B u d r a for Agni.] B r a h m &, the manif ester of rajast acts in the character 
of creator ; Agni, the manif ester of tamas, acts in the capacity of time (k&la) ; Yi 9 h i^ u, 
the manif ester of sattva^ abides in a condition of indifference. These deities are the three 
worlds, the three Yed as, the three fires ; they are mutually dependent, mutually devoted. 
They exist through each other, and uphold each other ; they are twin-parts of one another, 
they subsist through one another. They are not for a moment separated ; they never aban- 
don one another. Ishwara is the supreme god ; and Y i § h n u is superior to Mahatf (the 
principle of intelligence) ; while B r a h m 4, filled with rajasi engages in creation. Pu r u s ha 
is to be regarded as supreme, as P r a k r i t i is also declared to be.** 

The Idnga Purana begins with the line—** Adored he Budra, Hari ( Vishnu^t and 
Br a h m 6 the supreme spirit," and in the commencement of the 11th Adhyay& we have a 
short account of the manifestation of Shiva as Purusha and Prakrit!, and then of 
the L i n g a as one, seven, eight, and eleven, and in the 6th shloka we are told,—*' after 
the chief of all the gods, the Triad manifestation of Shiva was produced. The world 
sprung from one of these three, by another it is preserved, and by a third it is destroyed, 
and the whole world is preserved by this one S h i v a.'* Again {Linga Purana^ Part I. 3. 
28ff.) we read : — " These principles from Mahat to the gross elements inclusive, generate an 
egg, like a bubble of water, from which issued (Plt&maha) the Parent [of the universe] who 
was the same as the divine Budra and Y i 9 h n u, the omnipresent lord. Within that egg 

were these worlds— this entire universe its soul is EamaHsana i^Brahmay* And 

(Pr. 1. 17.)—" P i t & m a h a (Brahma) says : Pradh&na (nature) is called the L 1 n g a, 

and Parameshyara is called L 1 n g i (the sustainer of the Linga) When the 

Yaim&nika creation had proceeded with the r i s h i s to J a n a 1 o k a, and when — the 
period of the continuance [of the world] having been completed, — [all things] had been 

absorbed and all immoveable things having become altogether dried up from want of 

rain,— beasts, men, trees, Pish&cha!*, flesh-eating goblins, Gandharvas, Jlec. were by degrees 
burnt up by the rays of the sun. The one awful ocean being everywhere enveloped in dark- 
ness, the great-armed N&r^yana, the soul of all things, formed of existence and non- 
existence, sleeps upon the water, plunged in contemplation, spotless, tranquil, thousand- 
headed, the soul of the universe, thousand-eyed, thousand-footed, thousand-armed, omni- 
scient, the source of all the gods, he who is himself through passion (rajas) Hiranyagarbha 
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IBrahmd'], through darkness (tamos) Shankara^ throagh goodness (sattva) the all-pervad- 
ing V i § h ;l u , and in his universality Maheshvara, having the character of time, the 
name of time iKdla], white, black, free from the three qualities." And yet again (I. 18.)— 
"I (Yishvesha or MahMeva), the undivided supreme lord, am divided in a threefold manner 
under the names ofBrahm^, Yi^hnu, and B h a v a, possessing the attributes of 
creating, preserving, and destroying." Lastly (I. 68) we read :— ** At the time of oieation 
this god (Shiva) issued from the mundane egg in a corporeal form resplendent as the sun ; 
and then sprang from his left side Y i 9 h ^ u, the adored by men and gods, and L a k sh m i ; 

and from his right ^side B r a hm & and S a r a s v a t f And as there are three Yedas, 

three qualities, three worlds, and three fires, so are there three gods who depend upon and 
assist each other, and, together mutually subsisting and acting, are never for a moment 
disunited. S h i va is the supreme god ; Y i § h 9 u also is supremely eminent ; and B r ah m fi 
being united to the quality of impurity, is the creator of all things. At the beginning of 
time, by the will of I s h w a r a, the cause of entity and nonentity, the three qualities becom- 
ing disproportionately combined, visibility was produced from invisibility, and the powers of 

Y i 9 h 131 u and B r a h m & for framing and preserving this universe were originated. Thus 
there is but one Supreme being, though assuming three forms.*' 

In the Patala Xhanda of the Padma Purana, chapter entitled Bhasmopatti vidhananif 
we read, — ** That eternal, imperishable, incorporeal, and supreme god, Shiva, thongh 
exempt from quality, yet being desirous of creation, assumed the three qualities, and 
then separated from his spiritual essence three hypostases. From his right side proceeded 
B r ah m &, from his left Y i 9 h n u , and from his back B u d r a ; and thus did that god 
produce three sons." The Xvrma Purana (pt. I. c. 4) says,— The mundane egg " was the 
first form under which the Supreme being manifested himself; the next was that of 
Hiranyagarbha, who issued from that golden egg ; then, for the purpose of deliver- 
ing the Yedas and creating the universe, he united himself to the quality of impurity, 
and appeared as the four-faced Brahm&; to preserve, likewise, these worlds, he has 
combined himself with the quality of purity, and assumed the form of Yi ^h^u; and at 
the end of time will that supreme being, uniting himself to the quality of darkness, under 
the character of B u d r a, destroy this universe. Thus there is but one omnipotent god, who, 
though devoid of affection and quality, yet invests himself with the three qualities, and 
appears under three forms, for the purposes of creation, preservation, and destruction.'* 
So in the Naradiya Purana (0. 3) :~" Then, for the purposes of creating, did he produce 
Brahma from his right side ; of destroying B u d r ^ from his middle ; and of preserving 

Y i 9 h 9 u frOm his left side ; and the supreme being, having thus at the beginning of tim^ 
assumed three forms, is sometimes called B r a h m & , sometimes Y i 9 h 9 u, and sometimes 

Shiva. Purush&, Prakriti, and Ei[la, [the active and passive powers of 

Nature and Time] are the threefold causes of creation, preservation, and destrnotion* 
Their complete union is the form of Parabrahm; and, when disunited, a god receives 
his name from each : for he who creates, is called B r a h m tf ; who preservee, Y i 9 h 9 u ; 
and who destroys, Shiva." And in the Suta Sanhita of the Skanda Purana (TadHya^ 
vaibhava, 0. 6.) — ** Budra, however, and Yi9b];;iu and Brahmi sometimes render 
themselves manifest ; but knowledge convinces us that these are merely three forms of 

one supreme being Through his favour alone it is that by the manifestation of other 

gods we are enabled to comprehend his essence As, therefore, those three forms are 

his efficient agents, let us always with delight devoutly meditate on the celestial figures of 
Budr4, Yi9h^u, and B r a h m tf ; who when they proceeded from his essence, were not 
subjected to the accidents of this life ; yet are not these three gods equal to Shiva, and 
whoever shall consider them as such shall visit the regions of hell." 

In the Uttara K?uindaotih9 Shiva Purana, Shiva is invoked thus: ' Hail to Shambhn 



whose right side produced VfigtghftCBrah 
from whose armB prootwded the Tedas; who 



i&, (he)oTd of apeeah),&iidh!aleft Ti^hna; 
L celebrated by the faithful Munia ohaant- 



iDgtbeSAmaTedsB. Hail 
gode, or to the boub of D i 1 1, 
de«tro]rer of the unWerae 2" 

Colebrooke tbuB 
divinities aod tbeir 



othat god whose form Is uoknowD to Indraandthe other 
3 the demoUB, and who iB the creator, the presecTer, and the 

I the relation of tbeee three 



the Eioda dootiine 
noeotion with the creation ; " Tbia oniverBe," he aaye, " con- 
slatiDg of three worlds, was produced from water. ' He Urat, with a tbougbt, created 
tbe waters, aad placed i a (bem a produotive seed.' C^k/^u. ohap. I. v. 6.) Water, whiob la 
the elemeot whence the three worlds proceeded, ia that light which la also the efficient 
cause of orealion, duratloD, and destruction, maQiteated nilh these powers, in the form of 
Brahm^, Vishnu, aad R u d r a : to denote tbie, ' eartb, ahy, and heaven,' are Bubjoined m 
epilbeteoC light. Tbeae terma bear allusion also to the three qualities of truth, paaalon, and 
dsrkneBB, corresponding with the three manifealationa of power, aa creator, preserver, and 
deatrojer ; beuce it ie also intimated, Ibat the irradiatiog being is manifested as Br ahmfi, 
V i H b n u, and B u d rit, who are reepeotively endued with the quallticBof truth, passion, and 
darbnees. The meaning U, that this Irradiating being, who is the the supreioe B r a b m e 
manifested in three forme or powers, is the efficient cause of tbe creation of the universe, 
of ItB duralion and deatruotlon." 

Finally Prof. H. H. Wilson remarka of this Trimnrti :—•• There can be little doubt that 
it is, aa Mr-Erekloe Buppoaee, the bust of Shiva alone, although possibly tbe other two 
heads may eipreBS Brabm^ and Vishnu, as one with Shiva, Mare correctly still, 
however, we may consider It to be Shiva, Invested vrilh the triple character of erealor, 
preeerver, and destroyer — aa aggregation of attributes alwsyB aeslgned by the sectarian 
Hindu to the dlvlnily of bis preferential adoration. Muir, Original Sansli. Texti, vol. I. 
pp. H, 75 ; lol. IV. pp. SG, 327, 330 ; Stevenson, Javr. Bomb. B. B. At. Sao. vol IV. p. 271 ; 
Vans Kennedy, Betiarchei into Hi/tdu Mythology, pp. 200-206 ; Ootebrooke, Euayt, vol. I, 
pp. 131, 133; Wilson, Quart. Oriental Mag. (Calcalla, 1834) p. 11. 

Mnjor E. Uoor discovered two Images of the Trf mu r tl among the ruins of a Icmpls 
at Walakeshwar on Malabar bill, figured In his Bindu Pantheon, plates 81, 82, 

US) {22. " B r a h m ^," says the Mnndaka Upanisliad, " waa produced the first among 
tbe gods, maker of the universe, preserver of the world." — Mulr, Orig. Sansk. Teictt. vol. 
III. p. 31. In preceding quo tatioDB from the Paranas, it will be obBerved that he ia 
freqaently spokea of as tbe Creaicir ; this epithet, however, V ana Kennedy couaiders to be 

misapplied to Brahmn "becauiie no act of creation is ever ascribed to him, _ 

B ra hm it, therefore la Invariably represented as being only the produoet or progenitor of 
all classes of animated \i^iagi."—Seiearohes in Iliiida Mythology, p. 270. 

33J §. 22. From Prof. H. H. Wilson's Baview of Mr. Erekioe'B paper, the following 
remarks may be bere quoted : — " It la noticed by Mr. Ereklne," be says, " that tbe ears 
of tbe Central head are elongated like those of the Kdnp^thee (^Kanpfiata Yogit') ; 
and in like manner they are embellished with ponderous aar-ringa. We have already 
noticed the appearaooe of this seot in the oaves of SalBette, and we again trace tbem 
at Elepbanta : it ia not unlikely therefore that they are tbe architects of these ex- 
oavBtloDB. They are a meditative and monastic race who worship Sbivs especially ; 
they are an antient order, and have now almost disappeared, being repreaeDted by a few 
vagabond mendicants who assume the name of Kdnph^t£Ls, and as the term denotee, 
have tbelr ears apllt or pierced, wearlag heavy rings in the perforation. The only respect- 
*ble eBtabJishment of Yogis known in this partof India is one near Qoiakhpnra, ■ 
t«mple and eBtablisbment nored to Shiva as Oorakhudtha or Qorakabkiifttba. 
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The same form of S h i v a and other analogous ones have many temples in Nepal ; but 
neither Eirkpatrick nor Hamilton mention Yogis : and although therefore the temples 
ii?hich are of considerable antiquity, remaiUi the seot must have declined there also, if not 
have disappeared. Admitting that the cavern temples of the Shiva faith were con- 
structed by the T g i s : a deduction of some importance immediately follows. We need 
not be surprised to meet with figures and subjects to which the legendary history of the 
Hindus, as far as yet investigated, furnishes no clue. Beyond the object and act of Yoga, 
which are explained in the PuranaSt and some of the philosophical systems, we are wholly 
unacquainted with the doctrines and practices of the T o g i s : and their peculiarities, of 
course, are founded on legends known only to their system or on peculiar modifications of 
those common to the Hindu mythology. It is therefore necessary to make ourselves 
acquainted with this branch of Hindu literature, before we can hope to explain, in a man- 
ner wholly satisfactory, all the sculptures of Elephanta or similar excavations.** — Oriental 
Mag. 1824, p. 11 ; and oonf . Ussays, vol. I. pp. 212-13, 216-18 ; Postans, Jour, B, Asiat, 8oc, 
vol. V. pp. 268-71. 

34) §. 22. Trans, Lit, Soo. Bomb, vol. I. p. 217. 

85) §. 23. V i r a b h a d r a, an avat&ra of Shiva, and E & 1 f— a form of his consort, are 
often represented with such tusks. Conf . Moor, Hindu Pantheon, plates 26, 28. 

^) §. 26. ** In the Hindu mythology, B r a h m 4 is represented of a red, V i ? hn u of a 
black or dark azure, and H a r a of a white complexion.*'— Moor, Hind, Panth, pp. 44. 97. 

37) §. 26. Brskine adds the following dimensions:— The distance from the little finger of 
the right-hand figure to that of the left-hand figure is 15 feet 4 inches. The middle figure 
from ear to ear measures 6 feet 10^ inches ; from the top of the nose to the bottom of the 
ohin 3 feet 2 inches ; the length of the nose is 1 foot 7^ inches ; distance between the 
further corners of the eyes 3 feet 10 inches ; from the wristlet to the point of the finger 
of the right-hand figure is 7 feet 10 inches. The right hand figure from the top of the 
nose to the bottom of the chin measures 3 feet 7 inches ; distance between the outer 
corners of the two eyes 4 feet 2 inches. The left-hand figure from the top of the nose 
to the bottom of the chin, 2 feet 11 Inches ,* exterior corners of the eyes, 4 feet 3 inches.— 
Trans, Bom* Lit, Soo. vol. I. p. 214, note. 

38). §. 27. Dr. J. Wilson, Calo, Rev,, vol. XLII. p. 12. 

39). §. 27i Archeeologia, vol. VIII. pp. 270-71. Dr. Hunter in 1784 similarly remarks :— 
" The figures have suffered nothing from time, for the surfaces of them all are smooth, 
and well defined ; but all the mutilations which they have sustained proceed from the 
brutal violence of barbarians who delight in mischief and are enemies to taste and 
eoienoe,"^Archaologia, vol. YII. p. 295. So also Stevenson, Jour, Bom, B, JR, As, Soe, 
vol. IV. p. 262 ; Moor. JTin^. Pan^A. pp. 249, 334-35. Ospt. Grindlay (1828) mentions an arm 
of one of the large figures in Eleph&nta in the possession of Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., MJP. 
How he obtained it we are left to conjecture. — Trans, R, Asiat, Soe, vol. II. p. 827. 

^) §. 28. Niebahr*B plate represents it intact ; and even in Srskine's, the left arm is 
entire or nearly so. 

41) §. 28. The Pish&ohas are the usual attendants and messengers of Shiva 
and his wife P & r v a t i, and were created by him in his avatara of Bu d r a ; their favourite 
residence is in burning or burying grounds, where Shiva also delights to dwell ; they are 
his favourite g a n a or retinue, whence his name of Bhtltpatior * lord of demons.*— 
Erskine, Trans, Bom, Lit Soe, vol. I. pp. 219-20. 

*2) §. 28. The fingers of this figure have disappeared since Erskine's time. 
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43) §. 28. It is represented entire in Niebuhr's plate Y. 

44) §. 29. Ersklne mentions that in 1813, a large fragment broken off this figure 
" from the belly downwards, Inolading the thighs and legs" lay on the ground.-— IV*an«. 
Bomb, Lit, 8oe, vol. I. p. 219. 

45 J §. 29. The head dresses of two male figures in one of the ohapels of Cave II. at 
A j a n t &, bear a strong resemblance to what we find here. 

46} §. 29. Ersklne ut. sup. p. 219, and Niebuhr's Plate Y. Ersklne speaks of the neok 
of this dw&rap41a and of the central head of the T r i m u r t i as ** riaiog in folds" : 
— a careful examination of the different figures where this feature occurs, shows that the 
' folds* belong to the band that fastens the m u k u t a on the head. 

47) §. 31. ArcTueologia vol. YII. p. 289. 

48) §. a5. Erskine, ut, sup. p. 239. 

49) §.36. " The pedestal C»e(?i) of the Linga is Mahfi.de vi (Um&) and the Linga 
la the visible Maheshwar %''^2Jinga Purana^ 1. 18. in Muir, Sansk, Texts, Pt. lY. p. 330. 
The vedi itself is commonly known as ohavara^ga, and the 1 i n g a as p i n d i. 

^0)§. 36. This is called 4chamana. The ' god and goddess of learning' invoked 
with Qanesha, areGuru and Sarasvati: The usual mantra is—'* To obtain success in 
all undertakings, I first salute V i n 6 y a k a (Ga^esha), Guru, Bh^nu (the sun), B r a h- 
m4, Vishnu, Maheshwara, and S arasv ati." 

M) §. 36. This is called & v 4 h a n a. 

6S) §. 36. This is called p 4 d y a—water for cleansing the feet ; from pfi.da the foot. 

58) §. 36. The bathing with water is called s n 4 n a , and with the five, others 
panoh&mtitasn4na. After these washings the Gujaratis press their eyes with their 
wet fingers, performing nirmdlavandana. 

54) §.36. Essential parts of these mantras are the various names of Budra. 
The bell is also rung after the ahhisheka or bathing. Much of the detail of the account of 
the ritual in the text is due to Mr. Krishna Shastri Godbole. 

^^) §. 37. Be Oouto, Da Asia, ut. sup. p. 254. 

56) §. 38. Conf. Linschoten, ut. sup. ; De Couto,ut. sup. p. 258 ; Niebuhr, Voy, tom. II. 
p. 27. ; Hunter, Archaologia^ vol. YII. p. 293 ; Macneil, lb. vol. VIII. p. 274 ; and Golding- 
ham, Asiat, Beg, vol. IV. p. 410. Ouseley {Travels, vol. I. p. 83) supposed the left breast 
had been broken off. 

^)§.38. This figure is also called Arddhan&rf nateshvara. The idea of a 
divinity half-male and half-female is of considerable antiquity. In the Furusha Sukta 
— Big Veda, X. 90, we read, — " From him {Purusha) was born V i r 4 j and from V i r fi, j, 
P u r u s h a" and in the Brihadaranyaka of the Shatapatha Brahtnana — " He ( Viraj^ 
the primeval and universal maoifested being) wished [^tke existence of] another ; and 
instantly he became such as is man and woman in mutual embrace. He caused this 
his own self to fall in twain ; and thus became a husband and a wife." And in 
Maniis Institutes (I. 32) ** Having divided his own body into two parts, the lord (^Brahma) 
became with the half a male {purusJui) and with the half a female ; and in her he created 
Vir4j. Know O most excellent twice-born men that I, whom that male (jmrusha) V i r d j, 
himself created, am the creator of all this world." A still clearer statement connected 
with Arddhanfi.rlshvara is quoted in §. 43. In the Kalika Purana it is said — 
" Hara offered his wife to take half of her body and to give her half of his own, or vice 
versa; and at length she took the half of Shiva and joined it to her right side, and 
the god took half of Pdrvatl and united it to his. Thus forming only one body with 
bis wife, Shiva hasthenameof Arddhandrishvara." 
9 
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In the opening invocation of the Baghuvarua^ Ealid^a addresses Shiya and his 
consort as united like word and sense or meaning : — 

** The pair like thought and speech conjoined (that I may thought and speech obtain.) 
The world's great parents I invoke, — Pi[rva ti and the Lord supreme.*' 
In the Vishnu Purana (1.7. 6-13) we are told^" Sanandana and the other sons who 
had been previously created by V e d h a s (Brahmd) had no regard for the worlds, and 
were undesirous of offspring. They had all attained to knowledge, were free from desire, 
and devoid of envy. As they were thus indifferent about the creation of the world, great 
wrath sufficient to burn up the three worlds, arose in the mighty B r a h m &. The three 
worlds became quite illuminated in every part by the wreath of flame that sprung from 
his anger. Then from his forehead, wrinkled by frowns and inflamed by fury, arose 
Rudra, luminous as the mid-day sun, with a body half male and half female, fierce and 
huge in bulk. After saying to him, * Divide thyself,* B r a h m & vanished. -Being so 
addressed, Bu d r a severed himself into two, into a male and a female form." 

In the Cha/nnahasava Purana of the Lingayits, we have this other account : 
— "Brahm& commenced his work (the creation) ; but it did not succeed on account 
of his former falsehood. He pleased Shiva by many penances, and prayed to him to 
become his son, l}ecause he was unable to create the world without his assistance. Shiva 
answered him, saying: * But in that case you vrill not survive. Fool! Ask with discre- 
tion!* Nevertheless he insisted on it. According to Brahm&*s prayer Mahesha 
with Um^shakti issued from his forehead, whereby the body of the former was split 
into two pieces. Mahesha then took the terrific form of Budra, and nm& the 
horrid figure of M a h & k & 1 i. When B r a h m &, whose body Shiva had again joined 
together and made alive, saw this horrible form, he prayed to him to take another and a 
single form. Oomplying with this request, Shiva united Mah&k&li with his own 
body in one, and thus became Arddhan&rlsh vara.** The account given in the 
Linga Purana runs thus :~Af ter their marriage Shiva and P 4 r v a t f lived on Mount 
K a i 1 4 B a, where P & r v a t f kept house, and Shiva supported the family as a men- 
dicant. One day Shiva having smoked intoxicating herbs to excess, was unable to go 
his daily rounds. P 4 r v a 1 1 informed him that there was nothing in the house ; as the 
family had eaten half the alms collected the day before, and Ganesha'a rat and 
E£rttik6ya*s peacock had devoured the rest. After much altercation, Shiva left the 
hot to beg, and his wife went off to her father*8 to obtain food taking her children with 
her. On the way she met N & r a d a, who advised her to assume the form of Anna-puma 
(the goddess of food) and to lay an embargo on all the food at the houses where Shiva 
would beg. She did so, and Shiva begged in vain for a handful of rice. N&rada 
met Shiva also and advised him to go back to his wife : P 4 r v a 1 1 received him with 
delight and satisfied his hunger ; which so pleased the old beggar that he pressed her in 
his arms until both bodies became one.— Still more childish stories are told in the later 
tantrika works. 

This union of Shiva and P4rvatf in a single body personifies the principle of 
life and production in its double aspect— the active principle under the name of P u r u s h a, 
and the passive under that of Prak^iti. It embodies the central idea of nature-wor- 
ship ; and seems to have occurred to the early Greeks as well as to the Hindus as we may 
infer from the old Orphic hymn preserved by Stob»us :— 

Ztvs &^<m¥ 7iyiro, Zivs &/ji^^oros ivXiro vv/m.p-n, 

" Zeus was a male, Zeus became a deathless damsel.** 
The figureof Arddhanarinateshwara is usually painted dark blue or black 
on the male side, and vermilion or orange on the left or female side, bat sometimes the 
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OoToun IN white and yellow, Conf, Mulr, Orig. Sanii. Ttaiti. »oT. I, pp. 9 and 36 ; IV. 
p. 331 ; *Qd V,p. 369 -.Jmir. R. At. Son. IBfiS, p. 33* ; ColobrookB, A^Haj*, toI. I. pp. G2, fit; 
.BujAstiaNja, ed. StonElor, p, 1 ; aad Jour. Bom. B. R. Ai. Sao. ¥ol, 1. p. 315 ; vol. VIII. 
p. H4i Wilaon, Vithna Pur, {ito. is6.) pp. 49-51, (8«o. ed.) vol I. pp. 100-101; Stob^ae, £cl. 
Phyt,, ed, Heeren, vol. I. p. *2 ; Moor, Hindu Paatkeon, p. 60 ; H, H, Wilson, Worlu, 
*ol, III. p. 212 ; Ward, Hiitdut, vol. L p. 239 ; D'Hsncftrvllle, Seeherchei tur lOHgiae. .fo, 
dtl Arti d» la Oreen, torn. I. p. 77 ; Sir W. Ouaeiey, Ti-acela, vol. I. p. 83 ; Miil aod WUbod, 
Silt. Ind. Tol. I. p. 3G9 ; Maurice, Indian Anti^vitiei, vol. V. p. 933. 

^} g. 38. Some of Iha eipras^ioDs !□ the text are Bomewbat free renderings, but the 
fragmeat referred to of PoTphyry't laat treatise de Styge, la perhaps of iufficieat iDlereet 
to deserve the insertion here of a translation of ttie wliole paesage aa given b; Stohaui, 
Lib. I. oap.iv. §. 56. (ed. Heeren, vol. I. pp. HO-162) :— 

The Indians, who in the reign of Aiilaniinii of Emega [Elagabaiui\ oama fo epeech in 
%jAn vMh. BoTdiianei the Meaopotamlao, told him, aa he hag recorded, t bat the ludiaoa 
Qien still bad a take called the Lake of Trial, and tbat, it any Indian denied a crime imputed 
fa) him, [be went donoj into this lake [to be tiled]. Now eome of the Braehmanen try blm 
In thia raahlon : They aek the man if be niehet) the proof to be by the water ; and if be la 
Dot witling, they send blm off to pay the penalty, aa answerable for the crime : but if he 
kcoepta the test, they put him in with his acouserai for these too go down lata the water, 
to be tried whether they give false evidenoe. Those then who enter the water pasti through 
to the other aide of the lake. Now, the depth U up to the knees of any man whomeoever 
enlerlDg the lake. When then the aocueed man enters; if he be innocent, he fearlwsly pssses 
through with the water up to hie knees : but if be be guilty, after golog on a little way, he 
■Inks np to bia head. BuCthe Brachmaius p'i,\'i'b\xao\iiat tbe water, deliver him aliveto 
those tbat briDR him (bis accusera), and order him to be punished, the peoalty of death excepted. 
Now they aay that thia test ja seldom used, aa no man dares to deny his sin because of Iha 
trial by the water. For votuatary sine then thelodiane have (hU water aa a test : while tor 
Involuntary as well as voluntary sins, and generally for a correct life, there is another water. 
And about this other Bardlaanee writes aa follows, for I nlll tell bis story in bis own words : 
" Now they aald tbat there was also a natural and vast oave In a very lofty mountain nearly 
" about the middle of the land. And in this cave there ia a atatue, which tbey gueae to be 
" of ten or twelve cubits. It stands upright with the bands extended in the form ot a cross, 
" And the right of its face ia that of a man, while the left is that of a woman. Now in tha 
" same way the right arm too and the right foot and the whole half are of a man, and tha 
" left of a woman ; so tbat on seeing it wa are astonished tbat we can see the diaaimilarlty 
" of two aides In one body without division. In this atalue they say are carved round th« 
" tight breaat the sun, round the loft the moon ; and down the two arms are cleverly carved 
" % number of angels and all things that exist In (he uulverae ; tbat ia, the beaven, and 
" mountains, and the sea, and the river of ocean, and plants, and auimats, and in a word all 
'* Ihings that are. This statue they say Qod gave his son what time be was creating the 
" universe, tbat he might have a visible model. Now I aaked," says Betrdisana, " of what 
" substance the atatue was. And Sandalci declared, whilst the others also bore him 
" out, that DO man knew of what substance that atatue was ; for it was not of gold, nor 
" silver, nor bronze, nor atone, nor other substance, but rather was like very solid and 
" Imperiabable wood, and yet was not wood, Now they asid further, that a certain king 
■• wiahfld to pluck out one hair of thbse round the neok ol the statue, and blood flowed, and 
" tbat king was affrighted so that he hardly revived through the prayers of the Brack- 
" manei. Now upon the head of the statue they say is an image of a god, seated aa it were 
*' upon ■ throne. But (hey aay also that in the summer heata the whole of thia statue 
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** sweats, and that it is fanned by the Brachmanes and the sweats cease ; and if they do not 
'* fan, it gives out much sweat so that the ground round it is wet. But at a great distance 
*' beyond the statue there is darkness in the cave : and there those who please go in 
" with torches and find an opening, from which water flows forth forming a pool round 
" the end of the cave. And men, as trying themselves, enter through that opening. And 
** all who are pure from vices of life, enter without hindrance as the opening becomes 
" wider, and find a very great spring of water very clear and very sweet and from this 
** spring the water aforesaid flows forth. But those who are conscious of guilt press much to 
** pass in through that openiog, and cannot, for it becomes narrow. All of these are forced to 
" confess before the rest if they have done any wrong, and they beg the others to pray for 
'* them and they fast for a long time. To this place, but on a fixed day/* says BardUanet, 
** the men with Sandales declared the Brachmanes gather. Bat some of them pass their 
*' lives there, whilst others in the summer time and about autumn, when fruit is abundant, 
" gather together from othe^ places to see the statue and meet one another, and make 
" trial of themselves if they can pass through the aforesaid opening. Now the people there 
" they say are making inquiries about the carving on that figure ; for it is not easy to under- 
" stand the whole imagery, both because there are many things, and because all the 
'* animals and plants do not exist in every country. This then is the story the Indians tell 
'* about the Water of Trial which they have. But I think that Apolloniut of Tyana also 
" remembered this, — I mean the water in the cave ; for, writing to the Brachmanes, he swears 
**by an oath ; ' nay, by the water of Tantalus in which you initiated me.* For I think he 
*' calls this the water of Tantalust because it ever punishes by expectation those who en- 
*' deavour to come to it and to take a draught of it." 

This is the report of a conversation between Bardisanes and men whose language he 
probably understood very imperfectly, and whose statements, even if literally rendered, 
were not perhaps specially calculated to convey strictly accurate ideas to the mind of a 
foreigner ; but if we make allowance for this, the account of the statue is easily reconcilable 
with that ofArddhan&rf. And the ' opening' he refers to as a test of innocence, must at 
once recal the hole in the rock at Malabar Point or Walak^shwar, to which, even in modern 
times, 'numerous pilgrims used to resort for the purpose of regeneration by the efficacy of 
a passage through it.' The mention, in the third century, of two such objects of religious 
import, found in a later age in such close local proximity is somewhat remarkable. See 
Moor, Hind, Panth. p. 396. ' 

^^) §. 38. From the crescent moon worn by S h 1 v a, he derives several names as C h a n- 
dramaull and Ch and rash 6k bar a— moon crested, Chandr4pida-~ with the 
moon chaplet, h a n d r i 1 a— bright as the moon, and Sudh&stltikal4maull n, — 
having the nectar-producing crescent as a crest. The Moon is called Sudh&siiti — the 
producer of nectar, Sudh&kar a — the nectar mine, Sudh&dhdra and Sudh&nadhi 
—the receptacle of nectar, Sudh^bhrit i — the nectar cherisher, S u d h 4 n g a — whose 
substance is nectar, and Sudh&nsh u— nectar-rayed. It is fabled that the full moon is 
filled with the drink of immortality, and that she wanes as the gods drink it up. *' It is 
replenished," says the Vayu Purana, " from the sun during the fortnight of increase. On 
the full moon the gods adore that planet for one night, and from the first day, all of 
them, together with the p 1 1 ^ i s and r i s h i s, drink one k a I a or digit daily until the 
ambrosia is exhausted." The moon is frequently alluded to by the poets as the receptacle of 
Amrita, Thus, in Vikramorvasi, the celestial nymph is represented sayings 

*' Delightful words I they fall like drops of nectar. 
Nor wonder nectar from the moon should flow." 

Wilson, Hind. Theat, vol. I. pp. 22, 202, and compare Wilson, Essays on Sansk, Lit, vol. II. 
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p. 389 ; the qnotation from * MaUiimadhava' in §. 62 ; and note 88. Ga rn da went to the 
moon to steal the neotar, and to make sure of it be tried to seize and hide the whole moon 
under his wings. — See the Astika-Savparnaparva of the Mahahharata, The moon's rays 
are also said to form, by congelation, the fabulous gem chandrak&nta or Chan- 
dra ro a ? i. H^machandra, AhhidJianaratnamala, Bk. lY. shl. 138. 

60) §. 38. Kiebuhr calls the mirror ** un petit bouclier ;" Goldingham — " a circular 
shield ;** Macneil " a shield or target inverted ;" Br. Hunter--** a small shield** grasped 
*' by that part which is meant for the insertion of the arm ;'' and with these Erskine agrees. 
There seems little doubt, however, that Bu Perron was correct in calling it " une espece 
de miroir :" it is a native mirror. Niebuhr, Voyage, tom. II. p. 27. ; AsiaU lies, vol. IV. 
p. 410 ; Archaologia, vol, VIII. p. 274, and vol. VII. p. 293 ; Trans, Lit, Soo, Bomh, vol. I. 
p. 221 ; and Bu Perron, Zendavesta, vol. I. p. cccoxxii. , 

«l) §. 38. Br. J. Wilson, u, s. p. 13 ; and oonf . Jour, Beng, As, Soo, vol. VI. pp. 223-225 
and 225-230. The bull N a n d i is always painted of a milk white colour ; thus in the 
Heghaduta : — 

" As S h i V a* s Bull upon his sacred neck. 

Amidst his ermine, owns some sable speck ; 

So shall thy shade upon the mountain show. 

Whose sides are silvered with eternal snow.*' 

His image, which always faces the 1 i n g a, is often placed outside the temple under a sepa- 
rate mandapa, and is sometimes of considerable size ;— at Hallibedu in Maisur are two 
images of N a n d i — one of them 16 feet long, 10 feet high, and 7 feet broad, and the other 
not quite so large. In some places in Malabar the bull is the village god, and is there call- 
ed Basava, a corrupt form of V^i^habha, and the name of the founder of the 
Ling6yit sect, by whom Basava is coneidered an incarnation of Kandi. In 
Upper India Ling6yit mendicants used, formerly at least, to be met with occasionally 
leading about ahull, the living type of Nandi, decorated with housings of various 
colours and strings of cowri sjbells. — H.H.Wilson MegKaduta, 11. 359ff, Works, vol. , IV, 
p. 361 ; and vol. I. p. 225 ; Moor, Hindu Pantheon, pp. 36,58 ; Buchanan, Jour, through 
Mysore^ &c. vol. III. pp. 391 92, and 253 ; Roger, La Porte ouverte, p. 207. N a n d i is some- 
times called Trishingi == three-horned. — Nartnakathakosha, s. v. V r i s h a b h a is 
also the china or cognizance of Kishabhan&tha, the first Tirthankaraof the 
J a i n a s. One of the Purdnas is the Nandipurdna. See note 66. 

62) §. 39. The other symbols of Vishnu are the p a d m a or lotus, and the g ad 4 
a mace or club. These, however, belong rather to his a v a 1 4 r a s or incarnations than to 
his proper form. Moor, Hind, Panth, p. 24. For Vishnu's constant appearance in 
these sculptures on the left of Shiva, and Brahma's on the right, we have perhaps the 
authority in the Anushasana-parva of the Mahabharata, iv. 869, 875 : — " On the right 
of the god was Brahm 4, patriarch of the world, standing on a celestial car, drawn by 
swans, and fleet as thought. On the left was N 4r 4 y a n a (Vishnu) mounted on G a r u d a 
bearing a shell, discus and club... The gods then lauded Mah^deva with various 
hymns. Brahm4 celebrated him, reciting the rathantara, while N4r4ya;ia 
hymned the god of gods with the jyeshtha s4man, and Indra uttering that most 
eminent prayer, the excellent Shatarudriya. Brahm4, Nar^yana, and the king 
of the gods (Indra) the son of K u s i k a, the three mighty deities shone like the three 
fires."— Muir, Sansk, Texts, Pt. IV. p. 162. 

63) §. 39, See Moor, Hind, Panth, p. 98. The legends respecting the monster G a r u d a 
are wild in the extreme. He was produced, say they, from an egg laid by his mother 
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ViaAt&y and immedUtely his body expanded till it touched theaky; all the animals 
were terrified at him ; his eyes were like lightening ; and the monntaine were blown away 
by the wind of his wings ; and the rays that issued from his body set the four quarters of the 
world on fire. The affrighted gods, thinking he must be an incarnation of A g n i, sought 
the help of the god of fire. His mother V i n a t lb and E a d r u the mother of the serpent 
race had a dispute about the colour of the horse ( Uchchainshrava) produced at the charn- 
ing of the ocean, and Y i n a t a having laid a wager on it, she lost it through the deception 
of K a d r u, and thereby became her slave. The serpent race becoming desirous of im- 
mortality,promised to set her at liberty on condition that G a r u d a should procure them the 
atnrita (see note 59). Having obtained it for them, Y i n a 1 4 was set free, but while they 
were bathing, before tasting it, the amrita was carried off by I n d r a. Conf • Wilford, A»iat, 
Res, Vol. YI. pp. 513, 514 ; Harivama (Langlois transl.) torn. II. p. 79, &c. Moor, Hind, Paivth, 
pp. 278, 288, 334, 335 ; Ward, Hindus, vol. I. p. 256 ; Wilson, Vishnu Pur, (4to. ed.) p. 149, 
or(8vo. ed.),vol. II. p. 73. Amarasinha calls himGarutm4n, Tarkshya, Yainat^ya 
Ehageshwara, K6g4ntika, Yi^hnuratha, Suparna, and Pannag6- 
8 h a n a. Aocording to popular belief the emerald, G4rutmat, is produced from the 
phlegm expectorated by Garuda or Garutman. In the Ramayana he is represented as the 
father of J a 1 4 y us, the chief of the vultures, who lived with B4ma at Panch4vati 
or N 4 8 h i k. Ha is one of the Bhuvanapatis of the Jainas. At E414p6h6r 
near J d j i p u r Lieut. Eittoe found a fine old image of Garuda with small wings, a 
high cap^ and monstrous human nose. See his sketch Jour, Beng, As, 8oc, vol. YII. (1838) 
pt. i. pi. 5. p. 55. Conf. D'Herbelot. s. v, ' Simorgh* ; Dahistan, vol. I. pp. 55, 191, and 
vol. III. pp. 249, 250 ; Wilson, Hind, Iheat, vol. I. pp. 34, 131, 304, vol. II. p. 329. 

^) §. 39. The Ch6mara is frequently referred to by the Hindu poets as a symbol 
of royalty. Thus Ealidasa si^ySf-^Kumara Samhhava canto. I. si. 13)— 

" E'en the wild kine that roam his forests bring 

The royal-symbols to the Mountain-Eing, — 

With tails outspread, their bushy streaming hair 

Flashes like moonlight through the parted air ; 

What monarch's fan more glorious might there be, 

More meet to wave before such majesty ?** 
It is often fixed in a richly ornamented handle, sometimes of gold inlaid with precious stones. 
And in ancient times the chariot horses of royal personages had chamaras fixed between 
their ears, like the plume of the war horse of chivalry. Thus in Ealidasa's Vikramurhasi, 
King Purfiravas says to his charioteer,-*- 

** Bend our course 

To yonder point, and urge the rapid steeds 

To swiftest flight. *Tls done ; before the car 

Like voUied dust the scattering clouds divide ; 

The whirling wheel deceives the dazzled eye, 

And double round the axle seems to circle. 

The waving Chaunri on the steed's broad brow 

Points backward, motionless as in a picture ; 

And backward streams the banner from the breeze 

We meet — immovable.*' 
It is the constant practice of che Hindus to whisk the flies off from the images of their gods 

with the Chatnara ; thus in the Meghaduta of the same poet, we have— 

• 

** They who, with burning feet and aching arms 
With wanton gestures and emblazoned charms, 
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In MiJiadeva'i fsne the meBsure tread, 
Or wBva tbe gorgeous Channri o'er his head," 
TbeYftkiathe grunting ox of Teoatal, Ihe Bat piiep/iagva, Poepliagvt gninnie-nt,ta 
But grviinisna, of MVanWaXa. CoaL Bvja ruranjiBi, I. 81 ; V. 449; Griffith, Birth of the 
War-Oad, p. 3 1 Wileou, Bind. Theat. vol. I. p. 199 ; Worki, sol. IV. p, 346 \ LsDgloU, Hari- 
vanta, torn. I. p. 307. 

1^) §. 41. ladra wo* orlglaallf the eapreme god o( the Hlndua. He h the regent 
of the eaeC, sad lOTereign ol tbe three L o k ■ i. Ag god of the flrniBmeot be la beBpaagled 
with Blar* kad vuled trEth ever; ohaoge of oloud, — 

" A thousand gloriooB ejea 
Glancing like lilliee wben the lott wind eighe." 
In pictures, bio arma and the upper part of his bod; are represented as full of eyea. 
Sometimes be baa ao anksihXn both hands, aod bii elephant is repreeeoted with tbrea 
trunks. In the FbiJu be Is (he son D;ti, the god of light or tbe sk;. Tba narae is derived 
by Uai Muller from the same root with inda — drop, eap.^-aod means originally the giver 
ol nXa.—Leet. on Lang, 2nd Series, p. 436. Sir W. Jones, Atiat, Set. vol. I. p. 241. 

es) §. 41. N a a d i Is also the name of S h 1 v a ' a favourite attendant, aod is meotiooed 
in the Kumara Bambhava (seo extract §. 50); and in the Prelude to the Malati Madhana of 
Bhavahhuti (8th oentury), he la alluded to as playing the tabor while 6 h 1 « a daooea the 
t&ndava, In the Bhagamta Parana, (IV. 230j be la oalled Nan di ah war a, and 
appedre at D a k s b a ' a BBorifioe in defeooe of hia master; and in the Uttara Kaitda of Vbe 
Eamayana, be ie described as " a formidable dark tawny- coloured dwarf," with the fsoe of 
amonke;. TbenamcNandi means ■ delight.' (See note Gl). N&rada is not so probably 
represented as N a n d i. He is often spoken of in aoonsotiou with Shiva, but belongs to the 
^aiiaof Ylahnu rather than of Shiva. Ha is the son of Brahmi^, ooe of the tea 
original Munis or Rlebis, and the loventor of the Vin&or lute. U&gba, Id hia poem 
on the death of ShlahupAla, says (ob. I. ebl, 4), of N il r a d a,—" in Ibe midst of huge 
"o1ouda,freah formed, he deeoended white as ahesp of powdered camphor, entirely 11 ks 
"to Shambhu {Shied), of the grey oolour o( a^hes, throwing Into the sir from time to 
" time Ibe skin of a great elephant (tn dancingl." Coof. §. 62 ; Wilson, Hind. Theat. vol. I, 
p. 9 ; Saja Tarangiai, Bk. 1, ehl. 36, 123 ; Hulr, Santk. Texti, Pi. IT, pp. 319, 393 ; Mooi, 
' Sind. Panth. p, 204 ; Jones, Atiat. Rei. vol, I. p. 26i. 

«7) §. 42, The apeoUl Bttendsuts of Shiva are the P r a m a t h a a, aod tbe head ol 
hlt^ana Is Qaneaka, but among the ^nna ma; be reckoned tbe Einoaras, tbe musi- 
(dana ot S w arga and atlendants on Eu vera, the god of wealth, from whom — 

" Hymoa to the victor of Tripura rise." 
Tbej have the heads of horaee oo human bodies, and sra so named from Sim nara — 
' what aort of men ?' Tbey are fabled to have been prodaoed from the feet of B r a h m &, 
with theTakahas, PishiiohaB, RdkahBaa8,BbdtaB, Gandbar vaa, ko. Kall- 
d&M frequently refers to them: thua In the Kuinara Shainhava (cant. I. shI. 11) ha 
says, — "There upon Ibe ways where the froseu snow obilla their heels and toes the wives 
"of the horse-faoed Kinnarat oanoot quickeo their slow step, being impeded with Iha 
" heavy burden of their hipa and breaate" — which Mr. Qriffiths has spiritedly rendered — 
" Wby lingers yet the heavenly ministrera bride 
On ths wild path that sklrta Himalaya's side I— 
Cold to her tender feet — oh, cold — the snow. 
Why are her steps— her homeward steps— so slow P 
'Tls that her slender ankles soaroe can bear 
The weight of beauty that impedes her there." 
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n shloka 14, he again speaks of them — 

" There, where the Nymphs, within the oave's reoess, 

In modest fear their gentle limbs undress, 

Descending clouds hang fondly round to shade 

The blushing beauties of each mountain maid.'* 
The Gandharvas are also celestial musicians and form the orchestra at all the fes- 
tival occasions of the principal deities. The Yidy&dharas are male and female 
dancers. The Apsarases are female dancers celebrated for their beauty, among whom 
are Urv^sf, M6nak&, Bambh&, Punchachtir^, and Tilottam4. Like 
Aphrodite, they arose from the sea, and derive their name from ajp 'water,* and wra 
< who moves/ Their origin is thus related in the first book of the Marnayana :— 

" Then from the agitated deep upsprung 

The legion ofApsarases^ so named 

That to the watery element they owed 

Their being. Myriads were they born, and all 

In vesture heavenly dad, and heavenly gems : 

Yet more divine their native semblance, rich 

With all the gifts of grace, and youth, and beauty. 

A train innumerous followed : Yet thus fair 

Nor god nor demon sought their wedded love : 

Thus, B & g h a V a, they still remain — their charms 

The common treasure of the host of heaven." 
The N4yik4s, Yoginis, &c. are female companions or attendants of P4rvatl. 
Conf. Wilson, Meghadutat Works vol. lY. p. 365 ; jSa^Auvan<a,ch.iv.shl. 78, ch. vii. shI. 48 ; 
Lassen, Zeitschrift f. d, Kunde des Morg, Bd. II. hf. i. s. 61 ; Ward, Hindtis, vol. I. pp. 
185-192. Tod, Majasthant vol. II. pp. 706, 750 ; Troyer, Bajatarangini, tom. I. p. 416, 425 ; 
tom. II. p. 24 ; Wilson, Essays on Sansk, Lit, vol I. p. 55 ; and Sansk. Diet, 

^8) §. 42. The Munis or sages are frequently- introduced in Hindu mythology. By 
their penances, they are supposed to attain unbounded power : — 

" Ancient Creators 1 — Thus the wise who know, 

Gave them a name in ages long ago— 

With B r a h m 4 joining in creation's plan, 

And perfecting the work his will began ; 

Still firm in Penance, though the hermit- vow 

Bears a ripe harvest for the sages now.** 
They are identified with the seven stars of Ursa Major, and are attended by the virtuous 
Arundhati the wife ofVasishtha— corresponding to the small star near one of the 
most northern. Their names areMarichi, Yasishtha, Angiras, AtriyPulastya, 
P u 1 a h a, and E r a t u. The different Puranas vary, however, in their accounts of them. 
Oonf. Wilson, Essay s^ on Sansk, Lit, vol. I. pp. 125, 127, 150 ; Vishnu Purana, (4to. ed.) pp. 49, 
66, 260-69, or(8vo. ed.) vol. L pp. .100, 101, 112, vol. IIL pp. 6-36; Muir, Sansk, Texts, 
vol. I. p. 36 ; Oolebrooke, Essays vol. I. p. 229 ; vol. II. pp. 352, 355 ; Moor, Hind, Panth, 
pp. 84-91, and 148; Griffiths, u, s, pp. 4, 56, and 57, See note 82. 

69) § 43. Griffiths* transl u, s, p. 14. 

70) § 44. Erskine, ut, sup. p. 226. Amarasinha (Bk. I. c. ii. sec. 3. shl. 30-31) gives the 
names of the G a n g 4 and Y a m u n 4 as,^ 

1. Gang4, Yi^hnupadi, Jahnutanay4, Surnimnag^, 
Bh4glrathi, Tripathag4, Trisrot4, Bhlshmastir- api. 

2. Kalindi S^ryatnayd, Yamun4, ShamanaBvas4. 
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Tripaib Agi— Bnkiiie interpnCa m ** goinic by three rottda,** bat ¥ni8on makm it to 
« flowing tbioiigfa earth, heaTen, end hell ;** end Triaroti— « tlie rifw of the three 
worldi^ or one with three ehannete." Goof. Moor, Wnd, Fdmtk, p, 429, end plete 75, 
fig. 2 ; WUflon*8 Meghedote, £kmfs on Stiiah. lAt. yoI. VL pp. 358-00 ; Agiat. Ees, vol. XIY. 
pp.124. 334,455 ; Troyer, Bajtt Taram^ini, iom. L pp.397, 440, 466, 476 ; J. Tklboyi Wheeler, 
Bui. Ind. Yol. IL pp. 45, 46. 

71) §. 45. Erskine makes the following remarks on the dreae : — " It hat been ob- 
■enred by some writers, that the dress of the figures is difFerent from that now in use 
in India ; and Niebuhr remarks that the fignres are beard lesi^ except that of Shiva 
in the great host, to which may he added that in the eastern chapel, and the bearded 
m tin is, which he overlooked. Bat so far is tiie observation from being tme^ 
that tiiere is not a piece of dress on any figore in tiie cave, except the fancy cap on 
some of them^whidiis not at this day commonly met with in India. The she 14 or 
long web of thin doth folded round the loins, is that in general use all over Hindostaa 
and the Dekhan. The same may be said of the jewels and ornaments; — they are 
precisely the heavy tasteless ornaments that load the necks, aoklee, arms, and can 
of the Hindus. If most of the figores are nearly naked, this is owing to several 
reasons. Statnaries naturally dislike formal dreases as a great incumbrance on their 
art, since they conceal or deform the most graceful contours of the human body, the 
expression of which, and of the emotions of the countenance, is the great triumph of their 
art. In the next place, there are really very few pieces of genuine Hindu dreas : the Brah* 
man, for example, has only the d h o t r a, or cloth which covers the lower part of the body, 
and the angavastra, which is wrapped round the upper part of the body ; — till he la 
married, he wears only the angavastra and 1 a n g o t i, which last is a short doth that 
passes between the thighs, and is fastened before and behind to a string tiiat goes round 
the loins: theSany^si uses an angavastra dyed yellow with saffron and called 
chh&tif andthe langoti. TheGo84vi8 and Bairagis wearthe langoti alone. 
The only regular parts of tiie dreas of a woman are the 1 u g a d 4, a long web of doth from 
16 to 20 oubita in length, which after covering the middle part of the body is thrown over 
the shoulders and forms a graceful covering for the upper part ; and the c h o 1 i, a short 
jscket with short sleeves, used to support rather than to conceal the breast. Most of the 
articles of dreas now worn have been introduced by the Musalmans ; such as the angarkhfc 
and d u p a t &, which cover the upper part of the body ; the t u r b a n, the c h o 1 a n i or 
short drawers, &c. It should be remembered too, that when a Hindu approaches his gods 
reverently, he purifies himself, and throws off all his dress except that part which covers his 
loins, and many of the figures in this cave are in the act of adoration. Finally the prindpal 
figures are goda, who in most nations have been represented with little covering. At present^ 
none of the figures in Elephanta are sculptured in a state of entire nudity; though it is said 
that some of those now broken more nearly approached the state of nature, and were muti- 
lated by the piety or wantonness of visitors. As for the circumstance of the figures being 
beardless, it is owing to their repreaentiDg celestial beings, who are supposed to enjoy eternal 
youth. The m 6 n i s or celestial sages, however, are always represented in theee sculptures, as 
they are in the Hindu mythology, with beards, as being aged. Shiva also in Hindu poems, 
•8 well as in paintings, has frequently either a beard or mustaohios.** — ^. Bom, Lit, Soe, 
?ol. I. pp. 243-45. 

This is not quite accurate : the Hindu who goes to worship only takes off his tur- 
ban, but must have on his angavastra (Sansk. uttariya, Prakrit^u p a r 9 4) 
anddhotra: the tawny cloth (Sans, shdti) of the Sany^ais is stained with catechu, 
not with saffron: and, as remarked in the text, most of the figures have the dho- 
10 
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tra or lugada; some of the pish&ohas have a kaapfna or large langoti; 
and many wear the s h e 1 & ; the o h o I i (Sans, oholaor kiirp&aaka) has been re- 
marked on some of the female fignres, and perhaps it is the edge of the cha^d^taka 
or short petticoat worn by women of rank, that has been remarked over the legs of many of 
the flying female figures. The kamarband is not unfreqnent, and it may be remarked 
that the yadnyopavita or Brahmanical cord is far thicker than it ever is now-a-dayi 
and of a strength and teztare quite different. Jewellery is represented in great abundance 
and variety. All the figures have wristlets, but only the females have anklets. 

72) §. 48. Erskine calls this '' a conch or spiral shell/' and remarks that Mr. Maeneil 
and Br. Hunter mention it as " a fish,"— which he seems to regard as a gross blunder : the 
use of a ladder would have convinced Mr. Brskine that he was as much in error as his pre- 
decessors. Conf. Trans, Lit. Soo, Bomb, vol. I. p. 225. 

7^) §. 49. It is remarkable that Erskine should have felt unable to agree with his 
predecessors, Pyke, Maoneil, Hunter, and Major Moor, that this really represents a marriage. 
For an account of the marriage ceremonies of the Hindus, see Colebrooke, Ussays, vol. I. 
pp. 203, 224. 

74) §. 50. See note 68. 

7B) §. 50. QriflSths, ttt mp, pp. 67ff., and compare the account in the Shiva Furana, 
quoted in the notes to Southey's Cfurse of Kehamat canto z. 

76) §. 53. Jour, Bomb. B, B. As, Soo. vol IV. p. 273. 

77) §. 53. Qriffith8*8 transl. ut sup. pp. 78, 79. 

78) §. 54. Ibid., and conf. Asiat, Bes, vol. I. p. 262. 

79) §. 56. In the MegJutduta, Ealidasa describes Mah6sena as— 

** Son of the Crescent's god, whom holy ire 

Galled from the flame of all-devouring fire, 

To snatch the lord of S w a r g a from despair, 

And timely save the trembling hosts of air." 
On this passage Professor Wilson remarks, — " Several instances of solitary prodootion of 
offspring occur in the Hindu as well as in the Grecian mythology. Thus, as Pallas 
sprang from the brow of Jupiter, we have Sk and a generated solely by the deity 
Shiva;Gang4 springs from the head of the same deity ; and Ga^eshais the 8elf-l)om 
son of the goddess Pirvati ... . Thegerm of Skanda was oast by Shiva into the 
flame of A g n i, the god of fire ; who, being unable to sustain the increasing burden, trans- 
ferred it to the goddess G a n g 4 : she accordingly was delivered of the deity Skanda^ 
who was afterwards received and reared, among thickets of the Shara reed {Sacearum 
Sara), by the six daughters of a king named E |r i 1 1 i k 6 ; or according to other legends, 
by the wives of the seven great B i ? h i s or saints. In either case they form the asterism 
of the Pleiades. Upon his coming to maturity, Skanda encountered and killed the 
demon T & r a k a, who had filled the region of I n d r a with dismay :— • 

Emissumque emfi de sede Typhoea terrfi^ 
Goelitibus fecisse metum." 
This is not quite in accordance with the Kumara Sarnhhava, which makes him at least the 
foster son of U m &, as does also the Anandalahari. Conf. note 85 ; Wilson, Essays on 8anA. 
Liter, vol. II. pp. 352-53 ,* Moor. Hindu Panth, pp. 53 and 176 ; Ward, Hindus^ vol. L 
pp. 60-64 ; Coleman, Hindu Mythology , pp. 74 78 ; Troyer, Baja Tarangini, torn. I. p. 884 ; 
Amarakoshaf Bk. I. ch. i. sec. 1. shI. 34-36. 

80) §. 56. Griffiths, ut sup. pp. 19, 20. 
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81) §. 67. Jour, Bomb, B. jB. As, Soe, vol. IV. p. 273. 

83) §.58. Bhringi is a leading member of the gana of Shiva. He ig also 
called K&dideha, N6divigraha, and N&disneha. In the Bdld Rdmdyana 
(Anka. ii. shl. 1-2) we are told that 'Bhringi Bishi wore a kaapin4ohh4dana, 
or 1 a n g o t i of the bark of trees, necklaces of r u d r tf k sh a, his hair matted in a j at a, a 
rndranknsha in his hand, and the tripundra; and his bones were seen fastened 
together by the mnscIes.'^This extract is dae to Dr. Bhaa Daji, to whom I am also indebted 
for some other suggestions. 

88) §. 59. Eail&sa :— with this name compare the Greek xoiXof, and the Latin 
Ooelnm, in Bnnias written Ooelns. It is placed among the Himalaya mountains: it is 
the site of A 1 a k 6 , the capital of K u v e r a, the god of wealth, and the favourite haunt 
of B h i V a. Oonf. Wilson, Vlsh. Pur, (4to ed.) p. 172, or (8vo. ed.) vol. II. p. 123 ; Eisays 
on Sansk, Lit. vol. II. pp. 368, 369; Soutbey, Ourse of the £ehama, canto six. note. Iroyer, 
Baja Taranginit tom. IL pp. 302, 303. 

8«) §. 60. Trans, Lit Soo, Bomb, vol. I. p. 229. 

85) §. 61. The following is an outline of the story of B & v a n a *8 visit to K a i 1 6 s a 
as given in the Bamayana (YII. zvi. 1-43) : ** After his victory over Euvera, B&vai;La 
went toSharavana, the birth place of E4rttik6ya. Ascending the mountain he sees 
another delightful wood, where his car Pushpaka stops, and will proceed no further. He 
then sees a formidable dark tawny-coloured dwarf called Kandishvara, a follower of 
Mah&devaf who desires him to halt, as that deity is sporting on the mountain, and has 
made it inaccessible to all creatures, the gods included. B & v a ij^ a angrily demands who 
Shankara is, and laughs contemptuously at Nandishvara, who has the face of 
a monkey. Nandishvara, who was another body of Shiva, being incensed at this 
contempt of his monkey form, declares that beings, possessing the same shape as him- 
self , and of similar energy, monkeys, shall be produced to destroy B^vaiia's race. 
Nandishvara adds that he could easily kill B ^ v a ij^ a now, but that he has been 
already slain by his own deeds, B 6 v a n a threatens that as his car has bean stopped, he 
will pluck up the mountain by the roots, asking in virtue of what power Shiva conti- 
nnally sports on that spot, and boasting that he must now be made to know his danger. 
B6 va^a then throws his arms under the mountain, which being lifted by him, shakes, and 
makes the hosts of B u d r a tremble, and even P & r v a t i herself quake, and cling to her 
husband. Shiva however presses down the mountain with his great toe, and along with 
it crushes the arms of B & v a ^ a, who utters a loud cry, which shakes all creation. 
£4va:aa*B councillors then exhort him to propitiate Mah6deva, the blue-throated 
lord of U m 6, who on being lauded will become gracious. B 6 v a ];l a accordingly praises 
Mah6deva with hymns, and weeps for a thousand years. Mah&deva is then 
propitiated, lets go B & v a n a *s arms, says his name shall be B 6 v a i^ a from the cry {ravd) 
he had uttered, and sends him away with the gift of a sword bestowed on him at his request." 
— Muir, 8ansk, Texts, Pt, IV. p. 393. Conf. Trans. Lit. Soc. Bomb. vol. I. pp. 42, 43 ; vol. III. 
p. 296 ; Jour, Bomb. B,B.A. Soc, vol. IV. pp. 267 and 273 ; Moor, Hind, Panth, p. 333. 

88)§. 62. Shiva is called Eap&li, because he wears a necklace of human skulls; 
•oma accounts say the skulls are those of giants or a s u r as, — from kapdla, a skull. 

87) §. 62. De Oonto (jut. sup. p. 253) says, — " A quarta m&o direita com a parte do 
bra^o est& quebrada pela travessura dos soldados que alii vam das Armadas, como o est4 
quasi tudo.*' This is the compartment which Capt. Pyke ** looked upon as the story of 
Solomon's Wisdom,** and Capt. Grose agreed with him ; but respecting this opinion Mr. 
Maooeil asks— ''Where are the two women by whose conduct he was to detect imposition. 
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and where have we ever heard that Solomon had eight hands and eight arms?" ArcAaoIogiaf 
vol. VII. p. 326 ; vol. VIII. p. 277 ; Grose. Voyage, vol. I. p. 61. Oonf . Erskine ut evp. pp, 229, 
280 ; and Trans, B. Asiat, Soe, vol. II. p. 826. 

88) §. 62. Part of Shiva's scanty raiment is the skin of an elephant, or more pn>- 
perly of an Asnra or Titan killed by him under that form, and theoce named Qaj6- 
tnra. Autumn with its E6sha grasF, &o,, is thus compared with Shiva's dress in the 
Mudrd Rdkshasa^^ 

" Like Shiva's ashen whiteness, autumn bears 

The budding grass, and like the foul hide wears 

The dun clouds, scattering from the silver beams 

Of the bright moon— that in mid azure gleams, 

As on his polished brow- 
Above, l)elow, 

O'er all, they twine ; 

More brilliant than around his neok the line 

Of the skull- woven ohaplet — see— on high. 

You row of swans sail laughing through the sky. 

The godhead's pearly smile. — May Autumn, clad 

In S h i V a 's semblance, thus make glad 

The hearts of men ." 
See Wilson, Bind, Theat. vol. II. pp. 58, 59, 196 ; T^orks, vol. IV, pp. 847-48 ; see a prose 
version of the extract in the text from Malati Jdadhava, in Colebrooke, Ustays, vol. II. 
p. 143 ; and oonf. Troyer, Raja Tarangini, tom. I. pp. 427-28. 

89) §. 63. Muir, Sansk, Texts, Pt. IV. pp. 314ff. 

»0) §. 63. Oonf. Jour. Bomb. B. R, A. Soo. vol. IV. pp. 268, 273-74 ; Brskine, ii. «. pp. 229- 
30 ; Dr. J. Wilson, Cat. Rev. vol. XLII. pp. 13, 14 ; Maurice, Ind, Antiq, vol. I. pp. oii, 253. 

91) §. 64. Muir, Samk. Texts, Pt. IV. p. 319. 

92) §. 64. Asiatic Researches, vol. V. pp. 371-91 ; Dr. J, Wilson, India Three ThoU' 
sand Tears Ago, p. 68 ; H. H. Wilson, WorlBS, vol. I. pp. 21, 264; vol. II. pp. 247-69 ; and conf. 
Max Muller, Hist. Sansk. Lit. p. 408 ; Muir, Sansk. Texts, vol. I. p. 11 ; Buchanan, Jour, 
through Mysore, vol. I. p. 319. The E6p&Iika is thus described in the Shankara Vyaya of 
Anandagiri : — *' His body is smeared with ashes from a funeral pile, around his neck hangs 
a string of human skulls, his forehead is streaked with a black line, his hair is wove into the 
matted braid, his loins are clothed with a tiger's skin, a hollow skull is in his left hand (for 
a cup), and in his right he carries a bell, which he rings incessantly, exclaiming aloud. Ho I 
Shambhu, Bhairava— Ho lord of E&lir 

^3} §. 64. Literally * with the oollyrium of Toga,* 

94) §. 64. Journal Beng. As. Soe. vol. VI. pp. 14, 15. Oonf. Taylor, Prabodha Chan- 
drodaya, pp. 38, 39 ; and Brockhaus, Frabodh, Chand. p. 53. 

9^) §. 66. The Omk&raor Pranava, written a^ or Bjf^ om' is ' the mystic 
name of the deity prefacing all prayers and most of the writings of the Hindus,' from ^=a — 
a name of Vi?h];LU, ^==u^ot Shiva, and Ifsm— of Brahm&; it therefore implies 
the Indian triad. — H. H. Wilson, Sansk. Diet, For some curious information on this 
mystical syllable, see H. H. Wilson, Works, vol. I. pp. 4, 81, 223 ; Vishnu Purana, (4to. ed.) 
pp. 1, 273, 274 ; Oolebrooke, Essays, vol. I. pp. 130, 210, 251, 344, 407 ; Paterson, Asiat, Res^ 
vol. VIII. p. 62 ; Moor, Hind, Panth. pp. 409, 414, 443 ; Laidlay, loe-koe-M, p, 91; Langlois, 
Harivansa, tom. II. p, 325 ; Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, pp. 355-61 ; Fergusson, Tree and 
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Ssrpeni Worship, p. 106; Muir, South. TextSfYol. HI. p. 44; Bhagavata Oitd, XVII. shl. 23 ; 
Menu^ II. shl. 76ff ; Maurioe, 2nd, Antiq, vol. I. pp. 201, 897 ; vol. lY. p. 744 ; Atiat, Met, 
▼ol. L p. 242 ; Eiog, Gnostics, p. 163 ; Yassilief, Ze Bouddisme, p. 182. 

The figure in this soulptare recurs in the fifth compartment several times, hut with the 
ourve in the middle considerably modified, and in one case turned in the opposite 
direction, and in another, the cross above is more developed. At E 1 u r & it 
occurs over one of B&vaxia's hands, with a face in the centre— a modified form 
of the Eirttimukha ; and in a cave at Eolhapur it appears with a distinct 
cross, but without any curve in the middle. Oonf. Erskine, u. s. pp. 230, 231; 
Stevenson, «. «. p. 268 ; Dr. J. Wilson, Cal, Bev, yo), XLIL p. 14 ; Jour, Bomb, B, B, 
As, 8oo, vol. IV. p. 363 ; Moor, HiTid. Panth, p. 50. 

96} §. 68. Archaologia, vol. VII. p. 287 ; Trans, Lit, Soe, Bomb. vol. I. p. 236 ; Da Asia 
t». «. tom. yn. pp. 251-2 ; Be Coutto's words are,~** Dentro no corpo della eatam 
"muitos idolos, e no meio da Oapella se vd hum de altura de dezesete palmos, com huma 
" grande, e formosa tiara na cabe9a, lavrada de tantas la9arias, lavores, e subtilesas, que 
** mais parecem debuzadas, que entalhadas em pedra com escopro. Tern esta figura oito 
*'brB9os, e s6duas pernas. Em huma das m&os direitas tem hum sceptro alevantadoi 
*' e nelle enroscada huma cobra de capelio, asslm como pintam o de Mercuric.*' 

»7) §. 69. Jour Bomb, B, B, As, 8oo, vol. IV. p. 274. 

^) §. 69. Two kinds of dance are mentioned in Sanskrit works :— 1. L&sya— said to 

have been invented by P&rvati and communicated by her to U^h^ the daughter of 

B496sura, by whom her companions and the Gopis of I)w4rak& were instructed 

in it ; and by them it was communicated to the women of S u r & s h t ra : it is the n a o h 

or dacce practised by females, gentle in its movements, and consisting largely in 

attitudes and gesticulation. 2. T 4 n d a v a — a frantic dance with violent gesticulation, of 

which there are said to be two varieties : one of them is performed by Shiva at eventide 

(jsayamkAla) to the sound of his musical instruments, with his hair loose, stamping with 

frantic energy, attended by his g a ri a and Pish&chas, when the dust he raises is put 

on their heads by the other d e v a t a s ; the other is performed when, in sport, he destroys 

the world, — fixing the elephants of the four corners on his t r i s h u 1 a, and dancing wildly. 

This dance is frequently referred to by the poets. It is vividly described in the extract 

given in §. 62. In the same poem we find another allusion to it, in the soliloquy of 

Kap&Iakundal&,— 

" The hollow skulls, 

That low descending from my neck depend. 

Emit fierce music as they clash together, 

Or strike the trembling plates that gird my loins. 

Loose stream on every side my woven locks 

In lengthening braids ;— upon my pond*rous staff, 

The string of bells, light waving to and fro, 

Jangles incessantly ; — my banner floats 

Upborne upon the wailing breeze, whose tone 

Is deepened by the echoes it awakes 

Amidst the caverns of each fleshless skull. 

That hangs in dread array around my person." 
See Wilson, Hindu Theatre^ vol. I. p. ziz ; vol. II..pp. 53, 153 ; and conf . Troyer, Baja Taran- 
ginif tom. I. p. 401. 

99) §. 71. Kumara Sambhava, Sarg, iz. shl. 48, 49. 
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100) §. 72. Da Atia u. 8. torn. vii. p. 252 :—*' ham idolo de hum 86 oorpo com tm 
OAhe9a8, e em oada hama dellas tem ham 86 bra^o, salvo a do meio, que tem dous, e na 
esquerda tem hum livro." 

101) §. 73. This sculpture is repeated with hot slight variations of detail io the portico of 
the west wing of the Cave (see §. 91). A similar figure also occurs in the Dum4r Len& 
cave at E 1 u r &, where it is locally styled Dharma B4ja or ' J4m Dharma.* For this 
Ool. Sykes could give no more satisfactory account than Erskine had done of the Elephanta 
sculpture in supposing it * was borrowed directly from the Bauddha sect, or that there was 
anciently an attempt to unite the Bauddhas to the sect of Shiva.* Hindu literature, how- 
ever, abounds with accounts of the ascetic austerities of Shiva : E41id^a with hia asaal 
poetical refinement introduces his account of the great T ogi in the Imee,^- 

** Then the great deity who gives the prize 

Of penance, prayer, and holy exercise, 

As though to earn the meed he grants to man. 

Himself the penance and the pain began.** 
This devotion of Shiva to Toga is alluded to in the benediction with which the 
Toy Cart opens :— " May that profound meditation of Shambhu protect yoa 1 which is 
intent on B r a h m e, the absorbing end of every effort of abstract vision ; as he contem- 
plates with the eye of wisdom, spirit, in himself, detached from all material instruments ; 
his senses being restrained by holy knowledge, as he sits ruminating with suspended breath, 
whilst his serpents coil with the folds of his vesture round his bended knees.** Yoga is 
ascribed to Shiva, who taught it in the person of 8 h w e t a on the Him&laya moun- 
tains in the beginning of the E 6 1 i age. Sykes, Tr, Bom, Lit, 8oc, vol. III. pp. 273, 317 ; 
Erskine, %b, vol. I. p. 232 ; Birth of the War-god^ u. s. p. 11 ; Wilson, Hind, Theat, vol. I. 
p. 13 ; Works, vol. I. pp. 210, 211 ; Asiat, Res, vol. XVII. p, 183. 

102) §. 74. The superstition of the Hindus has led them to invent particular attitudes 
for the performance of the various acts of devotion : they enumerate as many as eighty- 
four. Kiebuhr remarks that to show the soles of the feet, as is done by this statue, is 
esteemed by orientals as disrespectful. This remark, however, would not apply to a Togi, 
There is a figure of Buddha at E&rl& and others at Kan her i and N4sik that 
bear a close analogy to this one of Mah4yogi. Kiebuhr, Voy, tom. II. p. 30 ; 
Erskine, u. 8, p. 236. Conf. Moor, Hind. Panth, pp. 245, 246, and plato 72 ; Salt, Tram. 
Xdt, Soo, Bomb, vol. I. p. 48* 

108) §. 74. Birth of the War-god, p. 27. 

104) §. 75. Ibid, pp. 10, 11, and 23. In llluBtration of this compartment. Dr. Steven- 
son remarks that the whole of the 22ad Adhy^ya of the Idnga Purana is important. ** It 
is a section,** he writes, "which describes prophetically the spiritual worship of Shiva, 
and the ascetic forms he assumes in all the twenty-eight Manwantaras, when, seated amid 
his four sons, forming a group like the five Dhy6ni Buddhas, he spends his time 
in mental contemplation. Shiva, it is said, will in the ninth manwantara be called 
Bishabha; now B i s h a b h a was a Qindu ascetic king, whom the Jainas claim as 
their first Tirthankara. In the tenth, it Is said, he will be a Muni, seated on the top of 
the Himalayas. In the fourteenth, it is said, he will be called Gautama and sit in the 
Gautama Vana. Gautama is both the name of a Hindu sage and of the last Buddha, 
but the attitude and place lead us to think the latter rather than the former, though the 
author probably wished his readers to understand the Brahman Gautama. In the 
eighteenth, he will be Shikhandi, i. «. * feather-crested,* whence a sect of Gosains 
derive their peoaliar badge. In the twelfth he is to be called Arti, and cover himself 
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with uhes, M a large teot of Gosains do. In the seventeenth, he is to be called O n h a* 
▼ &8i, i,e. * inhabitant of the Cave,* and to sit in a cave of the Him41aya Moontains.** 
Jbur, Bomb, B, E. As, Soe, vol. IV. p. 274, 276. 

^^) §. 76. The Budr&ksha is the Eleoearput ganitrus of Bozbnrgh. Among the 
fonns of adoration wbioh are constantly employed by the worshippers of Shiva is the 
japa, or muttered recitation of his different names as the worshipper tnms between his 
fingers the beads of a rosary (m6I&), made of the seeds of the Budrtfksha. The f allest 
string contains 108 beads, for each of which there is a separate appellation, as Shiva, 
Bndra, Hara, &c. The Ling&yits wear necklaces, and carry rosaries of the seeds ; 
the S <ik ha r a s — another sect of S h a i v a s^wear earrings of them ; and the Y 6 m i s, a 
sect of S h & k t a B, use a rosary of them or of coral beads, but of no greater length than 
may be concealed in the hand, or they keep it in a small purse or a bag of red cloth. 
Wilson, Works, vol. I. pp. 224, 236, 262, and vol 11 p. 216. 

1^) §• 76. Erskine remarks of this figure,^'* It may be the same gri£Sn-like animal 
represented in compartment No. 4 [the makara in the Ardhanarishivara sculpture] : if 
it represent a horse, it is the only figure of that noble animal which appears in these 
sculptures.'* Moor calls it ** a quadruped of equivocal species ; its hoofs are discernible, 
and it may be a horse.'* It is difficult to understand how any one could doubt its being a 
horse unless from imperfect examination. 2rans, Lit Soe, u, s, p. 232 ; Mnd, Panth, p. 246. 

lOT) §. 89. Erskine remarks («. s, p. 235) that ** several circumstances seem to indi- 
cate that it had once a roof composed of the rook, which has now fallen in and added to 
the mass of rubbish.*' What the indicatory circumstances were it is difficult to conjecture : 
there seems no reason to suppose it was ever otherwise than as stated in the text. 

lOB) §. 89. So much was the court in front of the cistern filled up with rubbish in 
Erskine*s time that he was doubtful " whether it was intended for a covered tank or not.*' 
In the plan attached to his memoir, there are four pillars marked in the cistern, though his 
account is correct enough in stating that there are only two. Erskine, «. «. p. 235 ; De Couto, 
BaAsia, u,s, p. 255. 

1<») §. 95. BaAsia, «. s, pp. 251, 258, 259. 

Before leaving the Great Cave, it may be added here that some time before Mr. Erskine 
wrote his account, a large fragment of the capitals of one of the pilasters in the south end 
of the eastern portico fell down. '' On examining it," he says, *' it appeared to have been 
fixed on by two large pegs or pins, and the capital being examined, two pieces of teak-wood 
by which it had been fastened were discovered. It is remarkable, that these pieces of wood 
when cut with a knife were still very hard and sound within, though they must probably 
have upheld the fragment for many hundred years." A portion of each of these pegs is 
still firmly fixed in the pilaster, and the wood is remarkably hard. See Tr, Lit, Soo, Bom, 
YOl. L p. 248. 

110) §. 97. This door in some degree resembles that of Cave IV at Ajant&. 

^11) §. 101. This is probably the rook-temple about which Niebuhr writes,-—" The 
people say that not far from this is another small Pagoda hewn out in a rock ; but I did 
not see it, for there is no open path to it, and the vegetation was then so tall that my guides 
were afraid of serpents or other wild animals.** — Voyage, torn. II. p. 33. Conf . Dr. J. Wilson, 
Jour, Bomb, B, R, As, Soo, vol. III. pt. ii. p. 42. 

Vet 61 a is generally in the Dekhan said to bean avat&ra of Shiva, and his 
exploits are related in the Vetala Pachisi, He has no image, however, nor temple, and 
is worshipped in the open air, generally under the shade of a wide spreading tree ; 
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•ometlmes, however, he is personified and represented as a human fi^^re with two arms, and 
worshipped in a temple with the other village gods. He is also one of the gana of S h i v a^ 
and a demon who haunts cimeteries and animates corpses. Ohandi isa form of D u r g & 
or Ptfrvatf, of whom images are not usually made. Stevenson, Jour. R^ Asiat, 8oe, 
vol. Y. pp. 192-195 ; Ward, Hindus, vol. I. p. 140 ; Moor, Bind, Panth. pp. 118, 145, 146. 



The year before last a small seal for a ring was found at the excavations on the east side 
of the island. It is an oval light ruby coloured carnellan 0'435 inch long by 0*35 inch broad. 
The length of the face 0'40 and its breadth 0*28 inch, on this is sunk an ellipse 0*37 by 0*26 
inch, inside which is sunk characters that stamp the word N&r4yana (^Kl^"l) in letters 
of the 5th or 6th century. It is now in possession of Dr. Bb4u D6ji. The accompanying 
woodcut represents the impression thrice the original siae. 
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In One Volume, large oblong quarto, — Only 50 Copies published, 

THE ROCK TEMPLES 

OF 

ELEPSANTA OR GSAEAPURI, 

DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTBATED WITH PLANS AND DRAWINGS, 

By J. BURGESS, M.R.A.S., F.R.a.S^ 
Editor of " The Temples of Shatrunjaya/* " Photographs from Somanath, Girnar, Junllgadh, 

and other places in Kathiawad," &c, 

WITH 13 LARGE PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS, 

By D. H. SYKES. 
This work contains a fall description of the famous Rock-Temple with elucidations of the 
sculptures from Kdlid^a and other Sanskrit writers, d^c. and an account of the minor excarations. 
It is illustrated with plans of the Great Temple, and of three others ; the Elephant from which 
the island received its name ; Drawings of the Columns and Basements, and a Kirttimukh from 
the Great Cave ; and of the Doors and Pillars in the Fourth Cave, —twelve in all. 

Photographs: — 1. Entrance of the Great Temple. 2. The Trimurti. 3. The Garbha or Linga 
Shrine. 4. Arddhandriahwara with the Trimurti. 5. Shiva and Pdrvatf with the Trimurti. 
6. The Marriage of Shiva. 7. Shiva and Pdrvati in Kail^a. 8. R^vana under Eail^a. 9. Mahd- 
kdla. 10. Shiva dancing the T^ndava. 11. Shiva as Mahdyogi. 12. The East Wing of the 
Great Temple. 13. The Ganesha Chapel. 

{Times oj India, August 31, 1871.) 

We may simply observe here, that the description is the fullest and clearest that has hitherto 
been published, that the notes seem to have been drawn from every existing source, and that from 
the drawings and photographs an accurate idea of the present condition of the temples 
may be derived. To aid and illustrate the interpretation of the gigantic sculptures of Elephanta, 
Mr. Burgess brings under contribution the works of Kdliddsa and other of the earliest Shaiva writers ; 
but in doing this he takes care never to encumber his narrative with too copious quotations from 
these authorities. Everything beyond what is absolutely necessary to the proper understanding of 
the subject is relegated to the Notes, which, by the way, are extremely valuable, and are eminently 
calculated to initiate the ordinary reader into some of the abstruse mysteries of Hindu mythology.^ 

The Photographs with which the subject is illustrated and the book adorned are thirteen in 
number, and represent all the more striking features in the Great Temple. Their excellence from 
an artistic point of view is great, coosideriog the want of light in the cave ; and Mr. Sykes, the 
photographer, is deserving of congratulation on his success in taking such a capital series of pictures. 
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THE ROCK-TEMPLES OF ELEPHANTA, described and illustrated with plans and draw- 
ings. By J. Burgess, M.R.AS., F.R.G.S. Large 8vo, 80 pages. Thackbr, Yinino & Co. Us, 6. 



The Same Work in large 8vo, 80 pp., with drawings ; the 13 large Photographs in quarto 

portfolio. Rs. 42. 
The Photographs separately, in quarto portfolio. Rs. 36. 



The Same — in large octavo, 80 pages, with the Drawings and thirteen smaller photographs. 

To SubBcribers Rs. 16. | To Non- Subscribers Rs. 18. 

BOMBAY— D. H. Sykes & Co. ; Thacksb, Yining & Co. 
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In one vol, extra large Jolio, price Rs, 150. — A few copies left. 

TIE TEMPLES OP SHATEUNJAYA, 

THE OBLEBRATBD JAINA PLACE OP PILGRIMAGE NEAR TJlLITANA!, IN KiLTHIAWAD, 

PHOTOGRAPHED BY D. H. SYKES. 

WITH HiSTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE INTRODUCTION^ 

By J. BURGESS, M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 

This large Albam (17 by 21 inches) contains forty-five large photographs, 
besides the Frontispiece, illustrating very fully the splendid City of Temples 
which the Shr^waks have reared in the course of centuries and at such enormous 
cost. The introduction is both historical and descriptive, giving an account of 
the Jains, their religion and history, and a description of all the buildings of note 
on the sacred hill, illustrated by a plan of one of the larger Temples. 

Contents of the Introduction. 

1. K&thi4w&d and the Jainas. 2. The Tirthankarae or Jinas. 3. Yatis, Priests, 
Ceremonies, Sects, &o. 4. Historioal notioes^with insoriptions and grants of the Mughuls. 
5. The Shatrunjaya Mah&tmya. 6. The Shatrunjaya Hill. 7. Descriptiofi, history, In- 
scriptions, &o. of the Temples, &o. (represented in the Plates 1-4— General Views). 8. The 
Temples in the Ehadtaravasi Tuk or enclosure— (5-14). 9. Temples in thesis smaller 
enolosares on the Northern Summit— (15-21). 10. The Temples in the Valley— (22-30). 
11. The Temples in the Timalavasi Tak or Soathern Summit — (31-45). 

List of the Photographs, 

Frontispiece— the Entrance to a Jaina Temple. — 1. General .View of the Southern 
Summit and the Motish^h in the Valley, from the N. E. 2. General View of the Northern 
Summit, with the Motish&h from the South. 3. General View to the West. 4. View from 
behind the Bhulavani — to the N. E. 5. Temple of Narsi Eesavji N&yak. 6. Chaumukh 
Temple, &c., from the West. 7. Chaumukh Temple from the N, W.— the older portion* 
8. Image of Rishabhan&tha. 9-12. Columns on different sides of the Great Chaumukh 
Temple. 13. Old Temples behind the Chaumukh. 14. Enclosure of Ehadtaravasi with 
the Chaumukh Temple from the South. 15. Nandiehvara Dvipa. 16. View of the 
Motish^h enclosure from the S.W. of the Nandishwara Dvfpa. 17, The Tuk of Hem4bh&i 
Vakhatchand. 18. Temple of Hem&bh4i Vakhatchand. 19. Temple ot Modi Premchand 
L4Ijf. 20. Marble Temple of Javh6ri Katnachand Javh6richand. 21. Bock-out Image of 
Adi-Buddhaji. 22. View of the Southern Summit and Bal&bh^ Enclosure from the N. W. 
23. The Bal4bh4i Temple from the S. W. 24. Roadway between the Bal&bh^ and Motish&h 
Tuks, 25. Front of the Great Motish^h Temple. 26. Entrance Gateway to the Motish&h 
Tuk, 27. The Motiehdh Temple from the N. E. terrace. 28. The Motish&h from the S. E. 
29. Temples outside the Motishdh Tuk, 30. General view of the Motish&h Tuk from 
the W. 31, Temple of Hir&ohand Raya Earan. 32. The Bhulavani — Interior of one 
of the halls. 33. The Bhulavani— Central Shrine. 34. Street of Temples to the west 
from the Bhulavani. 35. Street of Temples to the East from near Eum&rap61a*8 Temple* 
36. Group of Temples near Eum&rap61a*s. 37. Entrance of Eum6rap&la'8. 38. Temple oppo- 
site Eum&rap&Ia's. 39. The H&thipola or Elephant Gate. 40. Front of the Great Temple of 
Adishvara Bhagav&na, 41. Adishvara Bhagav&ua Temple from the S. W. 42. Temple of 



Sameta Shikhara. 43. Marble Temple of Dalpatbh&i Bhagubb&i. 44. Cbanmukh Temple of 
B&maji Gandharia. 45. Temple In the S. E. of the square of Adin^tha. 

(pinions of the Press, 

If even Mr. Fergnsson confesses that^ he knows little of Jain architecture and the Jains except 
what be has seen at Mount Aba and the Katb Minar, it is high time that scholars and artists in 
India began to stady the records and pablish descriptions of the temples. We welcome the forty-five 
large photographs of the temples at Shatrunjaya taken by Messrs. Sykes and Dwyer with an admir- 
ably condensed historical introduction by James Burgess of Bombay, as a first step towards the 
removal of our ignorance. . . . Mr. Burgess's description of the temples which they reproduce 
leads us to believe that the work will be as acceptable to scholars as to artists. The two ridges of 
Shatrunjaya and the valley between fire covered with temples, each protected by strong gates 
closed at sunset, and the whole is surrounded by battlemented walls meant to beat back attack. In 
his Has Mala Forbes declares that this city of temples might *^ represent one of the fancied halls of 
eastern romance, the inhabitants of which have been instantaneously changed into marble, but which 
fairy hands are ever employed upon, burning perfumes, and keeping all clean and brilliant, while 
fairy voices haunt the air in the voluptuous praises of the Devas.'* — Friend oj India, hth August 1869. 

This is a very valuable and interesting contribution to our knowledge of the history and topo- 
graphy of Gujarat . We are glad to be able to bear testimony to the historical 

and descriptive account of the Jain temples on the Shatrunjaya, and of the Jain people generally, as 
given by Mr. Burgess. The minuteness with which he has described objects worthy of note can 
scarcely fail to convince the reader that Mr. Burgess has thoroughly studied the subject he has taken 
in hand. All that reading and reference to works treating of the subject can supply has been sup- 
plemented by close personal observations and enquiries on the spot. He also seems to have made a 
judicious use of the information supplied by native authorities. To the student of architecture who 
wishes to acquaint himself with the most archaic as well as the most recent forms of architecture 
they form a complete art treasure. — Times of India, \Qth June 1869. 



PHOTOGRAPHS OF BOMBAY AND ITS VICINITY. 

I 

Photographic Views of the Byoulla Club, Frere FountaiD, The Mint, Cathedral, 
St. Andrew's Ohurohi WelliDgton Fountain with Municipal Offices, &o., Town Hall, Oriental 
Bank, National Bank, Municipal Offices, Money School, Bible Society's Depot, Free Church, 
David SasBOon Mechanics' Institution, Views at Malabar Hill, Byoulla, and other Build- 
ings and Scenery. 

The Cave Temples of Elephanta, Bhaja, and Badsa, the old Temple at Amarnath, 
&o. &o.— Bs. 2-8 to Bs. 3 each. 



D. H. Stees & Co., Artists and Photographers, 
25a Gbant Koad, Bombay. 



The HiSTOBiCAL and Dbscbiptiyb Intboduction to the Temples of Shatranjaya, 
with Ground plan of the Great Chaamukb Temple, and woodcuts. By J. Burgess, M.K.A.S., 
&c. — a few separate copies. Prie$ JRs* 51 . 



NOTBS of a Visit to Gujabat : includes notices of Basain, Sanjan, Daman, Surat, Bharoch, 
Ahmadabad, Unja, Siddhapur, Anhillawada Pattan, Mudhera, &o., by J. Burgess, 
M.R.A.S., &c. 16mo. 120 pp. {I^mes of India Office.) Rs. 1-8. 

This little work is chiefly occupied with descriptions and illustrations of the antiquities of 
Ahmadabad, Siddbapur, Pattan, <&c. Mr. Burgess is perfectly at home among the ancient temples 
and moFqufis of this country, and knows how to reconstruct a splendid fane, from a column or 
two, or a pile of stones, as easily as Cuvier or Owen could reorganize some extinct animal from 
a shin-bone. He not only sees all that is but all that was ; and where another would mourn over 
the absence of history, the paucity of a nation's annals, be manages to bring together scraps of 
information that form a tolerable aggregate of testimony. — Bombay Gitardian, July 30, 1870. 

"Times of India" Office, Bombay. 
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In large oblong folio fl4 hg 19 inches), price Rs, 135. — Very few copies left 

FORTY-ONE LARGE PHOTOGRAPHS 

FROM 

SOMANATH, GIRNAR, JUNAGADH, 

AND OTHER PLACES IN KATHIAWaD, 

WITH DESCRIPTIVE INTRODUCTION. 
By J. BURGESS, M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 

Photographs: — 1. The Ebhal Mandap Buddhist Cave at Ta14j4. 2-4. Caves at S4d&. 
5. Ad-Poshkar. 6-8. Old Temple of Bhiman^th near Pr&chi Kunda. 9. Interior of the old Tem- 
ple at Kadwar. 

10-15. Views and Interior of the Great Temple of Soman^th. 16. The Surya Kunda at 
Pattan Soman4th. '17. Temple of Surya N^r&ya^^a at Pattan Soman&th. 

18. Buddhist Cave at Jun4gadh. 19. Mount Girnar from Jun4gadh. 

20, 21. Views of the Jaina Temples on Mount Girnar. 22. Temples of Kum&rap&la 
and Parfihwan&tha. 23. Interior of the Portico of Kumarapdla's Temple. 24, 25. Views 
of the Temples to the S. W. and S. on Mt. Girnar. 26. The Great Temple of Nemin4tha. 
27. Temple of Samprati Raja and Summit of Girnar. 28, 29. Views of Samprati Rdja's 
and Kum4rap41a*s Temples, &c. 30, 31. Exterior and Interior of Vastup&la T6jap4la'8 
Temple. 32. Shrine of Shambhavan&tha. 33. Temple of Amb4 M&t& on the fiummlt of 
Girnar. 34. Peaks of Dattatreya and Nemin4tha. 

35. Banian Tree at Bhaun&th. 36. Rook in scribed with the edicts of Asboka,250. B.C. 
37, 38. Maqbara of M^ji Sahiba. 39, 40. Maqbaras or Tombs of the Jun^gadh Na^&bs. 

41. Gate of the old Palace at Palit&n^. 

{Times of India, March 18, 1870.) 

We have on a former occasion noticed somewhat fally the second mentioned of these two 
splendid Albums, [The Temples of Shatranjaya,] more especially the elaborate Introduction to it. 
We again call attention to it in connection with the other, becaase we believe that other — containing 
forty-one large photographs from Somnath, Girnar, &c. owes its publication jast at the present time 
to the visit of His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh. His Highness the Nawab of Junagarh, 
one of the principal chiefs of Eathiawar, and the most important among them who have come to 
meet His Royal Highness, has very sensibly bethought him of presenting these two series of views 

from the province to the Prince The introduction to the last published is necessarily much briefer 

than that to the first but then very much of the historical matter relating to Shatrnojaya, 

together with the account of the Jainas, applies equally to the Jain Temples on Girnar. 



Subseribers^ names registered by D. H. Sykes & Co., c/o " Times of India" Office, Bombay, 



Notes of a Visit to Somnath, Girnar, and other places in Kathiawad, by J. Burgess, 

M.R.A.S , &c. 16mo. 69 pp. {Bom.bay Gazette Office.) R. 1. 

—Displays much erudition and is valuable as a work of reference. Its contents originally ap- 
peared in a series of letters contributed to the columns of our contemporary, but thejr bave been 
deemed of sufficient importance and merit to be published io a separate and more lasting form.-* 
Sindian, Sept. 25, 1869. 
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